





























To Teachers of Writing: 


Every fall an increasing number of colleges and schools are discovering | 
the unique possibilities of THE WRITER as a practical aid in the class- 
room work of the English Department. ‘I 


; , , 
THE WRITER, we sincerely believe, can give your students definite | 
and practical help in their work. | 


Since the first number appeared in 1887, this professional journal has 
published a wealth of highly interesting information of great practical 
value to the student as well as to the experienced literary worker. It is a 
distinctive characteristic of THE WRITER that its pages convey that 
sense of being ‘‘ behind the scenes’’ which is so stimulating to the general 
reader as well as to the student. 





THE WRITER is used with success in many writing courses, where it 
is found that intelligent study of our authentic manuscript market depart- 


ment, as well as the numerous articles by leading editors and authors, gives 
the student a practical working attitude toward writing. | 


If you wish, we can supply you with testimonials. Please write us for 
information in regard to special class and student rates. 


Cordially, 


THE WRITER 
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The Ten Points of the Short-Short Story 


By Trentwett Mason Wuirte 


Mr. WuireE is an author of fiction, and is also a successful 
teacher of writing. 


}* memory serves me correctly, it was 
Cotton Mather, that celebrated and 
verbose writer of New England colonial 
times, who placed above his study door 
the admonition good for authors in every 
generation—“Be brief! Mather’s ad- 
vice, applied to modern fiction, finds its 
most provocative example in the short- 
short story. This very brief yarn seems 
to represent the satisfactory answer to 
what appears to be the literary test of 
the average American: “Can I read it 
while running for a street car?” Further- 
more, the short-short story has achieved 
sufficient recognition in the realm of 
letters to bring forth the pronouncement 
by a distinguished (American) critic that 
it is “America’s only real and original 
contribution to literary form.” It would 
seem, therefore, that the “vest-pocket” 
tale has become a force with which we 
niust reckon, and an examination of it 
may reveal certain qualities of significance. 

This article proposes to investigate 
the short-short story from the standpoint 
of its mechanics to the end that a group 
of fundamental principles may be set 
up as a guide for writers. The investi- 
gation will be pursued by comparing 
and contrasting the machinery of the 
short-short narrative with that of its 
sister form, the conventional short story. 
The rules which will develop from this 
analysis are, of course, to be considered 
flexible enough to allow for individual 


differences in theme, plot, and the writer’s 
Note carefully the 


personality or style. 
following ten points: 

1. Structure. Physically, the short- 
short story is composed (as is the short 
story) of an introduction, body, and 
conclusion. The specific differences be- 
tween the forms of the lesser and greater 
tales occur in the length of these ele- 
ments, in their composition, and in their 
treatment. For example, the introduc- 
tion of the short-short narrative should 
seldom run longer than a paragraph. 
A single sentence is frequently more 
satisfactory. The opening of the short 
story, on the other hand, may sometimes 
cover a number of pages. The body of 
the short-short yarn should not include 
more than one or two swiftly moving 
incidents which are integral phases of 
the central purpose of the story. Con- 
versely, the body of the longer yarn 
may comprise a large number of virtually 
independent scenes. The conclusion of 
the short-short story is exceedingly brief, 
sharply focused, and carries a sting in 
the end of it. It does not, in the manner 
of its full-length relative, have to catch 
up various scattered threads which repre- 
sent minor plot problems. 

2. Length. The short-short story may 
vary in length between five hundred and 
twenty-five hundred words. A workable 
size that finds the best markets is about 
twelve hundred words. As against this 
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brevity, the conventional short story may 
fix its extremes between three thousand 
and twelve thousand words, with a prac- 
tical average of six thousand for most 
publications. 

3. The Unities. The short-short yarn 
must never violate the Greek unities (one 
time, one place, one action). For in- 
stance, the best of these tales generally 
confine their time of action to a single 
hour, a day, seldom as much as a week. 
The place is best limited to one clearly 
defined locale, which needs but a hasty 
pen picture. The action should concern 
one problem with no suggestion of by- 
paths into minor occurrences. As against 
these strict rules, those of the full-length 
short story appear far more flexible, for 
the reason that greater time and space 
are permitted for the unraveling of com- 
plexities. 

4. Emphasis. The short-short story 
stresses plot particularly. It is in far 


too great a hurry to develop concur- 
rently the various phases of characteriza- 


tion, setting, atmosphere, and so on— 
a matter which is left to the conventional 
short story. 

5. Description. The short-short nar- 
rative employs description sparingly. 
To avoid slowing up the unfolding of 
the plot, the descriptive matter is cau- 
tiously interwoven through the action 
elements. In other words, since, from 
start to finish, the story is in a hurry, 
it must be photographed on the run. Its 
pictures must be moving pictures. 

6. Materials. The short-short tale is 
definitely restricted in its materials. 
They must be simple, few, and dynamic. 
Compare O. Henry’s “The Cop and the 
Anthem”—a typical “vest-pocket” story 
—with Tuckerman’s “Sumatra Smoke”— 
a full-length tale—in the August Cosmo- 
politan. Note how slim and uncompli- 
cated O. Henry’s story substance is in 
contrast with the complexities of Tucker- 
man’s materials. Observe, also, the sig- 
nificant difference in the number of char- 
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acters, in the varying locales, in the time 
elements, and in the problems of back- 
ground. 

7. Point of View. The short-short 
story keeps strictly to a single point of 
view. The picture may be revealed 
through the eyes of the omniscient 
author, or through those of one of the 
characters. But the story angle which 
is employed at the start must be con- 
tinued until the close. This rule is 
often violated by the ordinary short 
story, and results in a curiously confused 
and out-of-focus affair. 

8. The Plot. The short-short story 
has as its backbone the plot or problem. 
It must, in other words, be built around 
what we may call a question-and-answer 
situation. To be more specific, the prin- 
cipal character (or characters) may, 
early in the narrative, find himself faced 
by a problem which demands solution. 
It is his struggle to solve the problem— 
or answer the question—that gives us 
the story interest. It may be well to 
see the plot from the standpoint of the 
well-known triangle—here, perhaps, spe- 
cially interpreted. Angle A may repre- 
sent the leading actor; angle B, the goal 
or solution of his problem; and angle C, 
the problem obstacle which keeps him 
from reaching this goal. It can be seen 
that angle B, so long as it is of intrinsic 
importance, is of less interest to the 
reader than angle C. Thus it is that the 
strength of the story depends upon the 
care with which angle C is constructed. 
Every short-short story is built upon 
this triangular basis, and it differs from 
its longer relative chiefly in its simplicity, 
its absence of numerous minor obstacles, 
and its tempo. The “flashback,” or 
device used to gather up hurriedly pre- 
vious facts or incidents necessary for 
the reader’s information at the start of 
the story, should be brief and, if possible, 
incorporated in the forward-moving 
action to avoid delay. 

Deserving of special attention is the 
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problem of the conclusion. Its substance 
shows one of the greatest differences be- 
tween the short-short story and _ its 
longer sister. The brief yarn always 
concludes with a surprise, a sting, a 
turning of the tables. It is the O. Henry 
twist, plus. This trick ending gives a 
flavor and piquancy to the short-short 
story that cannot be achieved by the 
full-length yarn. The surprise ending 
is usually the author’s starting point. 
Once he has determined upon the turn- 
about, and is certain that it is legitimate 
and, at the same time, completely un- 
predictable, he works back to his in- 
troduction. 

What is a good example of a well- 
plotted short-short tale that shows this 
surprise ending to best advantage? Let 
us examine one which appeared as a prize 
story a few years ago in one of the 
women’s magazines. Between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand words in length, 
the story was, briefly, as follows: 

A clothing salesman who prided him- 
self on his tact, his judgment of char- 
acter, and his ability to please his 
customers by knowing and finding exactly 
what they wanted, was one day con- 
fronted by two customers—a young man 
and his wife. They were, they said 
quietly, seeking a suit of clothes for a 
little boy. The salesman, as a_ test 
of his selling ability, set himself the 
task of pleasing his clients, partic- 
ularly, by finding for them just what 
he believed they wished. But as his 
enthusiasm rose, their diffidence seemed 
to increase. He showed them numerous 
suits with excellent selling arguments for 
each. He indicated the great durability 
of this cloth, the fast color of that, the 
tear-resisting qualities of another. Still 
they seemed not to warm to his eager 
suggestions. Presently, he brought out 
a suit and mentioned that, as an added 
attraction, the firm was giving away a 
baseball and bat with the purchase. This 
announcement appeared to interest the 
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buyers even less. Eventually, however, 
they made up their minds in regard to 
one of the suits, gave their name and 
address for the charge, and departed. 
The remainder of the day the salesman 
was depressed. He felt somehow that 
he had failed, yet he could figure out no 
one reason for it. That night at home 
he sat down to read the evening paper— 
still wondering why he had not “clicked” 
with his customers. Suddenly, he came 
upon a significant notice in the death 
columns. There was to be a funeral 
on the morrow for this young couple’s 
little boy. Then he understood. 

This short-short story is interesting 
to study from the standpoint of its 
mechanics. The characters are but three 
in number; the situation, simple; the 
locale, principally laid in the department 
store; the time, a few hours; the action, 
achieved largely through dialogue; the 
surprise in the conclusion, a legitimate 
one accomplished without playing false 
with the reader. It has not enough 
substance to form a basis for an ordinary 
short story; it is far too important for 
a sketch. In the short-short medium it 
found the perfect vehicle. 

9. Theme. The short-short story 
usually employs as its theme what might 
at first appear to be an incident or scene 
taken from a full-length tale. This would 
be true were it not for the fact that 
few short-story scenes could be made 
complete enough for this purpose. Thus 
it is that the briefer narrative represents 
the essence, not the bone or skeleton, of 
the longer story. Practical themes, 
therefore, can be chosen from the ordi- 
nary sources of the short story, but they 
must not be too heavily built upon or 
overelaborated. Probably the best theme 
sources are the daily newspapers and 
such magazines as Time, The Literary 
Digest, and, curiously enough, the movie 
publications. Here are a few samples 
taken within the year from these store- 
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houses. Qut of them may be built salable 
short-short stories: 

(a) A priest, walking along the street 
one day, sees a woman run over by a 
truck. He joins the crowd that gathers, 
and helps to carry the woman to a near- 
by hospital. When he arrives there, he 
looks more closely at her and discovers 
that she is his mother. 

(b) A little dog and cat, grown up 
together, are devoted to each other and 
to their owners—two children. On a hot 
summer day, the little dog goes mad and 
tries to attack the children. The cat, 
apparently forced to make a _ choice 
between her loved ones, beats off the 
little dog and kills him. Mortally 
wounded in the struggle, the cat crawls 
over to the body of her pal, and licks 
his paw as if to ask forgiveness. 

(c) A tricky real estate dealer man- 
ages to sell an unsuspecting old couple 
a plot of land to which he has no legal 
claim. Shortly after the false papers 
are passed, the dealer hears of the dis- 


covery of oil on the property and hastens 
to buy the land at a considerably higher 


price. When these second papers are 
passed, the dealer finds that, by a legal 
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technicality, his purchase has succeeded 
only in legalizing the old couple’s title, 
and that he now is not only minus his 
land, but also has placed himself in 
the toils of the law. 

10. Markets. The markets for the 
short-short story are decidedly limited, 
but they are nearly always open to new 
material and pay very well indeed for 
quality production. Among the principal 
markets are Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, Ace- 
High, American Mercury, Argosy, Black 
Mask, Country Gentleman, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, 
McCall’s, Menorah, New Yorker, Photo- 
play, Pictorial Review, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Vanity Fair, Young’s, 
Breezy Stories, and Western Story Mag- 
azine. 

The short-short story is probably one 
of the most difficult of the fiction forms 
to do well. It demands craftsmanship 
of a higher order, plus an inventiveness 
close to that of O. Henry’s. With its 
crisp brevity and universal reader-ap- 
peal, the short-short story represents, 
among our existing fiction forms, one of 
the most attractive types for experi- 
mentation. 





“The young people of the early nineteen-thirties 
presumably knew just as much about life as those 
of the early and middle twenties, but they were 
less conspicuously and self-consciously intent upon 
showing the world what advanced young devils 
they were. LeMar Warrick, who taught at a 
large Middle Western university, reported in 
Harper’s in the autumn of 1930 that the biological 
novels of Aldous Huxley, the biological psychology 
of John B. Watson, and the biological philosophies 
of Bertrand Russell were ‘fast becoming . . . out 


of date’ among the students in her classes. She 
found the new younger generation tiring of what 
one of these students called ‘a modernism which 
leaves you washed out and cynical at thirty.’ 
A staff reporter of the Des Moines Sunday Regis- 
ter queried professors and undergraduates at 
three colleges in Iowa as to the validity of Mrs. 
Warrick’s contentions, and an impressive majority 
of those with whom he talked told him that what 
she had said held true in Iowa as well as in IIli- 
nois.” Onry Yesrerpay. By Frederick Lewis 
Allen. New York: Harper and Brothers. 





An Academy of Detecttoneers 


By Dana Tiverton 


Caras that the peaceful citizen, 
thrilling with glee at the thought 
of a murder by proxy, goes to the book- 
shop to purchase his holiday pabulum. 
Entranced by a dust-jacket whereon a 
lady with purple hair and green eyes 
brandishes a dagger and stares at a 
Creeping Thing, he cheerfully parts with 
precariously acquired depression dollars. 

Sunday morning is made brighter by 
the thought of the afternoon’s adventure. 
Finally ensconced in the garden hammock 
with pipe and matches at hand and with 
pillow adjusted, he opens the alluring 
tome and leaves the prosaic world behind 
him as completely as one of Mr. Wells’s 
characters when snatched to a fourth- 
dimensional Utopia. 


He is a silent witness in the first- 


chapter library when the butler finds the 
body of Sir Cecil Toppingham lying 


before the fireplace. He stands at the 
elbow of the great detective, and gazes 
with bated breath while the master ex- 
amines the code telegram clutched in the 
hand of the corpse, and picks up the 
dainty handkerchief that exudes a baffling 
chemical odor. He rides exuberantly 
through the chapters, now glimpsing the 
quarry, now lost in the scrub-growth of 
clues. The pages flip faster and faster 
as the scent gets hot and the fleeing 
wretch is driven toward open ground. 

Comes from the hammock a grunt of 
disgust. A literary missile hurtles toward 
the hollyhocks. Sunday afternoon is 
ruined. Our reader has learned in the 
last chapter that the rakish nephew is 
innocent—that Sir Cecil had sent the 
telegram to himself. The detective knew 
it the moment he saw the message, but 
he meanly concealed his knowledge from 
his best friend, the reader. 

“There ought to be a law!” says our 
deceived and disgruntled citizen, and the 


next time he passes the bookshop, he 
gazes idly at the multicolored fiends 
in human form, and sourly mutters, 
“Yeah?” 

And this was the reason for the 
formation of the Detection Club. G. K. 
Chesterton and twenty-five fellow detec- 
tioneers, enraged at the liberties taken 
with their art by writers too lazy or 
witless to keep faith with the reader, 
and by writers of thrillers and shockers 
which masquerade as honest detective 
stories, have Taken Steps. 

The members of this club have a code, 
and writers who do not subscribe to it 
can’t even eat dinner with them! They 
have taken the census of English writers 
of detective fiction and that which passes 
for it, and they find that the total is 
around five hundred. Some idea of the 
exacting standards of the Detection Club 
is given by the fact that at present there 
are only twenty-six names on its roster. 
Our marks in arithmetic were never high, 
but, as we make it out, only 5.2 per cent. 
of British detectioneers are thus admitted 
to this new academy. The others may 
cool their heels until such time as they 
mend their ways. 

The code of this new Moses in the 
wilderness of dust-jackets is quite simple 
and concise, and none of the erring four 
hundred seventy-four can plead igno- 
rance of the law. 

Here are the rules, and for the benefit 
of American typewriter sleuths who do 
not want their tomes tossed into holly- 
hocks, we ask the printer to italicize and 
indent them. 


1. Detective fiction must have a 
detective, and the detective must de- 
tect. He must not merely hang 
around the spot where the body was 
found, waiting for somebody to tell 
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him what happened. He must plunge 
in and dig that out for himself. 

2. Detective fiction must be true 
to life. It must stick to clues which 
are known to science. It must not 
rely on death rays and such hocus- 
pocus. In the battle of wits between 
the detective and the reader, the 
reader must receive an even break. 

3. Detectwe fiction must not sup- 
press vital clues. If the detective 
gets hold of a clue on page 100, he 
must give it to the reader on page 
100. He must not keep it to himself 
until he gets to page 300. Again, 
the reader must receive an even 
break. 


Thus, notice is served upon the writer 
that if he wishes to be eligible for the 
“academy,” he must go easy on the deus 
ex machina. We have always suspected, 
when, in turning page 298, we have dis- 
covered that the sinister professor in- 
spired suicide with an electrical thought- 


transmitter, that the author had found 
himself up a blind alley with a deadline 
to make. Mr. Chesterton and his dinner 
companions make us sure of it. As for 
rule three, it is well to point out that, 
while the detective is bound to reveal 
the clues as they come to him, he need 
not give his interpretation of them. Thus 
Earl Derr Biggers, in his new mystery, 
“The Keeper of the Keys,” told us that 
the covers of the cigarette boxes had been 
exchanged. They were of different 
colors, and the reader is at liberty to 
decide whether the mistake was made by 
a blind man or by a man merely color- 
blind. Charlie Chan’s observations were 
faithfully set down—the reader had an 
“even break.” If, after all the cards are 
on the table, the reader convicts the 
wrong person, his reaction at the end is 
an admiring, “Why didn’t I think of 
that?” He does not hurl the book into 
the hollyhocks. 

Although the mystery fan may be 
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greatly benefited by the Detection Club 
and its rules, the club was not originally 
formed as an answer to his prayer (or 
his curse). It was the outgrowth of a 
healthy irritation against a horde of 
new writers who apparently thought that 
any book with the proper atmosphere of 
thrills and the proper dust-jacket was a 
detective story. It was the banding to- 
gether for self-protection of competent 
craftsmen who shuddered at the jerry- 
built work of those who were, in a way, 
profiting by the reputation of the good 
craftsmen. ‘The twenty-six members of 
the “academy” seek to protect the detec- 
tive story from those with little idea of 
professional ethics. 

Although the weighty name of Chester- 
ton, whose Father Brown has always 
given the reader an even break, is promi- 
nently associated with the club, it was 
Anthony Berkeley who should be given 
credit for starting the idea. Mr. Berke- 
ley, whose “master mind” is Roger 
Sheringham, often encountered fellow 
criminals of the typewriter who spoke 
with disgust of the cheap stories flooding 
the bookstalls. So the club got under 
way, as many do, by means of accidental 
street-corner indignation meetings of two. 
Now, the twenty-six faithful have periodic 
dinners. It is not from a motive of 
intentional exclusiveness that other detec- 
tioneers are barred. You wouldn’t ask 
a Pekingese fancier to dine with you at 
the Bigger Dogs Club, would you? 

While Chesterton, Berkeley, and the 
others have not sought publicity, and 
have met and organized merely as col- 
leagues who respect one another’s work, 
it is possible, as our title indicates, that 
they may serve to impose a standard 
upon writers and to guide the reader in 
his selections. In spite of the obvious 
danger of a self-constituted and self- 
perpetuating board of authority, publica- 
tion of the club’s roster would be wel- 
comed by many readers of detective 
fiction. 
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College Students as Writers 


By Ruts Maruer 


| pas served for the past nine 
years as a theme-reader in the 
English department of a large university, 
I feel justified in making a few general- 
izations about the writing ability of 
students, with particular reference to 
publication standards. The standards 
of our department are not at all com- 
mercial; and they are not exclusively 
literary, either, since the question of 
correctness is important in the estimate 
of student work. For example, even 
although a student may have a good 
imagination and a fluent style, his theme 
receives a grade no higher than C if 
he submits material which is faulty in 
spelling, punctuation, or some other me- 
chanical respect. Although the standards 
of our English writing courses are 
academic, frequently students ask advice 
as to the merit of their work from a 
practical or vocational standpoint. They 
wish to know whether they could ever 
write stories worth publishing, or whether 
they would stand any chance of success 
in a journalistic career. I try to give 
as constructive advice as possible. With 
this aim in view, I endeavor, for purposes 
of comparison, to keep an eye on the 
trend of current literature, both intel- 
lectual and popular. 

Many college instructors tend to de- 
plore the work of their students in Eng- 
lish composition, but it is my belief that, 
viewed as amateurs, the young people 
write surprisingly well. Scarcely a theme 
of passing grade may be examined that 
does not contain at least one aptly 
turned phrase or significant, if subordi- 
nate, thought, though the general treat- 
ment may be weak and puerile. Even 
students who dislike composition in and 
for itself often write with an effectiveness 
that seems strange and almost unjust 
to the literary aspirant. But less strange 


is the paradox when one reflects that 
literature differs from the other arts 
in that its medium, language, is also 
that of everyday intercourse, and so 
must be mastered in some degree by 
every, intelligent person. With the hope 
of suggesting to prospective authors, 
whether in the university or out of it, 
where the commonest weaknesses of student 
writers lie, I offer the following observa- 
tions. I shall deal mainly with the work 
of students in the short story, since 
owing, no doubt, to its highly creative 
nature, it is in the writing of fiction 
that the majority of aspirants are first, 
if not always subsequently, interested. 
Moreover, the narrative form is so com- 
plex as to embrace the other literary 
types—namely, description and exposi- 
tion, if not argument. 

To begin with, I have observed that 
the stories of student writers tend to 
be thinner in substance and to contain 
fewer ideas in proportion to total bulk 
than the work of professional authors. 
To illustrate—I once criticized adversely 
a humorous story by telling the student 
who wrote it that it was “not funny 
enough.” In an attempt at self-justifica- 
tion the student pounced on my phrase, 
demanding, “What do you mean by ‘not 
funny enough’? How on earth is one 
to tell when a story is ‘funny enough’?” 
In spite of his satirical retort, I still 
feel that I was right in principle. Pro- 
fessional writers of humor give good 
measure of their fun; the slogan, “A 
laugh in every line,” as applied to a 
stage farce is often no mere hyperbole 
of advertising, but a deserved tribute 
to the literary craftsmanship of the 
playwright. And what is true of the 
laugh in works of humor is true of the 
idea in works of serious import: an 
author, if he is to compete with those 
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who are successful in the literary world 
of today, must not be satisfied with a 
weak concept, inordinately diluted, but 
must give good measure of his ideas. 

On the other hand, the student gains 
nothing by attempting to treat too large 
a theme within a brief compass. This 
is also a frequent tendency of student 
writers of the short story, the result 
being a mere synopsis of what should 
be expanded as a novel or, at least, as 
a novelette. Ordinarily, the student 
should be careful to select for his short 
story a simple and restricted kind of 
subject, such as may be developed ade- 
quately within the chosen medium. He 
should use as much creative energy in 
devising the minor elements which go to 
make up his whole—the characters, the 
setting, the repartee, and so on—as in 
formulating its major aspect. Although 


the short story which is one hundred per 
cent. perfect not only as a whole, but 
in each of its component parts, is an 
ideal seldom attainable, the young writer 


should not be misled, by observation of 
possible deficiencies in professional work, 
into thinking that the authors who have 
“arrived” are, generally speaking, any- 
thing but meticulous in the care which 
they bestow upon even the slighter details 
of their product. 

The same effect of over-compression, 
which results from utilizing a subject 
too large for adequate treatment within 
the short-story form, also characterizes 
the student story which is merely too 
brief, even though its subject may be 
well suited to the chosen medium. In 
both instances, the over-condensation will 
produce an effect of undue objectivity. 
The story is obviously told, rather than 
made to teli itself; what should be re- 
vealed by indirection is set forth with 
a bluntness positively crude. The reader 
is confronted by a well-formed skeleton, 
it may be, but where are the flesh and 
blood? Or, to use another comparison, 
the student story is too often like an 
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egg fried hard by a clumsy hand, while 
the professional story is rather like a 
souffié whisked together with the lightest 
possible touch, and garnished in such a 
way that the basic ingredients are not 
too readily identified. If short-story 
technique has improved in any respect 
during the last fifteen years or so, the 
improvement has undoubtedly been less 
in the matter of inner structure than 
in that of surface treatment. The aver- 
age short story of today is extremely 
subtle in its very casualness ; it illustrates 
admirably the principle of the “art which 
conceals art.” The student writer who 
would make himself the peer of present- 
day professionals should expand his 
material to the point where it is no 
longer general but specific, not formal 
but thoroughly spontaneous, and not 
obvious but devious, in a favorable sense 
of the latter term. 

A fault related to over-compression 
is lack of emotional development and 
appeal. A student may devise for his 
story a situation that is quite effective, 
and then almost throw away the result 
of his labors by failing to appreciate 
the emotional possibilities of his subject. 
So important is the element of emotion, 
indeed, that it alone may be counted on 
to redeem an otherwise insignificant idea. 
Few, probably, are the published stories 
which fail to produce laughter, tears, or 
some equivalent emotional effect in the 
literary audience. ll fiction may be 
roughly classified as comedy or tragedy, 
just as drama is. And the trained 
writer, approaching the comic or tragic 
implications of his material, is able to 
make his reader sense them fully also. 
The average student, however, is in undue 
fear of over-sentimentalism. Perhaps in 
his high-school days he did let himself 
go, in composing some narrative which 
he felt sure would be a masterpiece, only 
to experience the torment of ridicule by 
his teacher and classmates when the sup- 
posed work of genius was read aloud. 
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Consequently, he has adopted a policy 
of restraint, and his treatments are al- 
ways safely cold. Ten to one, however, 
the real trouble with his high-school 
story lay, not in the fact that he let 
himself go, but in his use of a broad and 
hackneyed subject of which he himself 
had scant first-hand knowledge. An 
effect of over-sentimentality is avoided 
through making one’s major situations, 
not too cosmic, but sufficiently specific in 
nature. A way of achieving this end is 
to create characters so well individual- 
ized that one regards them as real people 
and not as mere puppets. Given a situa- 
tion that is specific and characters that 
are individual, a story can stand a great 
deal of stress on the emotional side with- 
out fear on the writer’s part that pathos 
will descend into bathos. In general, it 
should be borne in mind that greatness 
in any of the arts is attributed primarily 
to the artist’s ability to stir the emo- 
tions of his public. 

Another conclusion at which I have 
arrived, through comparing amateur with 
professional short stories, is that student 
writers are perhaps wasteful in trying 
too many kinds of subject and style. 
It is both natural and desirable that at 
the college age they should experiment 
widely, with the aim of finding themselves 
as authors. Yet, no writer is likely to 
get far in the literary world, either finan- 
cially or artistically, unless he learns 
to take more than a single bucket of 
water from one well. A student whose 
work I remember distinctly, from among 
the innumerable manuscripts I have read, 
was one who drew many buckets of water 
from the same well, and most of them 
fresh and sparkling. Nearly every story 
she wrote during three years of college 
work was of a little poor-white town— 
not of the South, but of New England. 
It is through identification of profes- 
sional authors with some such specific 
locale or with a particular type of char- 
acter—even with a unique quality of 
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style or emotional appeal—that the de- 
mand for their respective works arises 
and is maintained. Each author de- 
velops, as it were, his own inimitable 
brand of literary merchandise. 

Failure to uncover and to develop 
fresh subject matter is another deficiency 
of student writers. Are there many 
citizens of the United States who know 
that in certain regions of New England 
small social groups exist which are com- 
parable to the class of poor whites in 
the South? That such groups do exist 
in New England was recognized and 
used for purposes of fiction by the young 
woman mentioned above, yet I do not 
know that the fact has been used else- 
where. It was, then, their novelty as 
well as their unity of subject matter 
that made me remember the stories by 
this particular girl, whereas others of 
equal merit in other respects are for- 
gotten. The ability to unearth new 
subject matter or to present the old in 
such a guise that it seems quite new is 
so valuable as to atone for many faults 
in a writer, 

The last quality I shall mention as 
working against the success of students 
who wish to publish their stories is pessi- 
mism. It would seem that the more 
gifted a student is in a literary way, 
the less likely he is to be optimistic in 
his outlook on life. With college days 
comes the breaking down of the last of 
childhood’s illusions, and because the 
young folk have not as yet assumed the 
responsibility, moral and financial, of a 
family, they may for a time permit 
themselves the luxury of complete de- 
spair. This despair is intensified by 
their reading of fiction of the more 
radical type, which exists, to be sure, 
in printed form, but for which there is 
a limited market—and one likely to 
prove even more limited, it would seem, 
now that an actual depression has settled 
upon us. Still, rather than stoop to 
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happy ending, many students with writ- 
ing ability would, I presume, choose a 
vocation quite foreign to literature. It 
is, however, my honest, if academically 
heretical opinion, based on the evident 
ease with which students produce nar- 
ratives of such gloom as to rival even 
the pre-war Russians, that it is much 
easier to write a story of destructive 
than of constructive import. In real life, 
one is accounted a hero if one rises above 
and masters great obstacles, but if one 
writes a story about such a hero, the 
result is scorned as being not art, but 
base commercialism. Or such, at least, 
is the view of those who emulate our 
more radical purveyors of literature for 
Literature’s sake. In reality, the most 
difficult problem of plot construction, and 
one, which most student writers fail to 
handle wisely, is the problem of the solu- 
tion whereby the dénouement is brought 
about. If, at this point in the plot, the 


characters are allowed to proceed to final 
ruin, the reader may often well suspect 


that the writer has evaded the main issue 
because of the greater mental effort 
involved in devising a solution which will 
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permit the more auspicious type of end- 
ing. Many subjects, of course, imply 
tragedy from the outset, and the fore- 
going is no plea for the vapid and 
illogical conclusion. The fact of the 
matter is that, although a happy end- 
ing may be quite as artistic as a tragic 
one, the reverse proposition is equally 
true. 

These shortcomings of student writers 
are not of a nature to prove dishearten- 
ing. Note that I have hardly mentioned 
defects of style and structure. The im- 
portance of these elements has been so 
emphasized, even for beginners, that the 
college student of any promise whatever 
is likely to have attained a good deal 
of rhetorical and technical proficiency. 
The faults I have mentioned are errors 
of omission rather than commission, and 
are such as arise more from lack of 
effort than from lack of innate ability. 
If the average student can devise at 
least one worthy idea per theme, it seems 
that the gifted young person should be 
able, by a multiplication of effort, to ful- 
fill the requirements of the professional 
short story. 


“Don’t Talk Too Much,” Says Miller 


A coast Reporter, Elevated Spectacularly to Substitute for 


Heywood Broun, 
Waterfront.” 


Tells How He 


Wrote “I Cover the 


By Joun W. Perry 
(From the Editor and Publisher, July 30, 1932) 


AST week followers of Heywood 
Broun in the New York World- 
Telegram opened the paper and found 
a new face and a new name substituted 
for the benign smile of Broun and the 
familiar “It Seems to Heywood Broun” 
heading. ‘The picture was that of a 
handsome young man in his early thirties 
and the title was “It Seems to Max 
Miller.” 
A columnist of nation-wide reputation 


had departed for his vacation and a 
small-town reporter from the San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun, bewildered at the thought 
of writing for New York’s millions, was 
in his place. It was probably one of 
the most spectacular journalistic broad 
jumps of a decade. 

Max Miller, until the publication of 
his book, “I Cover the Waterfront,” less 
than two months ago, was just another 
of the thousands of news gatherers who 
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do their job, cover any beat assigned 
to them, specialize, perhaps, on one, write 
book reviews and occasional Sunday fea- 
tures, and dream of the time when they 
will have written their way “out” of the 
routine and become a figure in the 
world of letters. Now he has to all 
appearances “arrived” in the grand 
manner—with his book, unanimously 
blessed by the critics, going into its 
third edition, and with his conspicuous 
occupancy of one of the most famous 
of American newspaper columns. 

It started, it seems, about two years 
ago when Miller decided that as a news- 
paperman he had talked too much and 
accomplished too little. He enjoyed his 
job but he did not enjoy the idea of 
becoming a “veteran” reporter, with the 
staff giving him a gold watch on his 
25th and 50th anniversaries. He felt 
that he could write. He had to fight 
the tendency of relieving the monotony 
of the daily stint by hilarious drinking 
at night and interminable conversations 
with friends in and out of the newspaper 
office, conversations that often led no- 
where except to another bottle of gin 
or a game of poker. Max Miller divided 
himself into two personalities, one the 
reporter and the other the literary man. 
When he finished work he went home, 
took a bath, ate dinner, and became 
Max Miller No. 2. He wrote steadily, 
at first with little or no thought of 
publication, and then, as he began find- 
ing himself, with assurance. People he 
met in his daily rounds—the harbor 
salvager, a lobster-fisherman, Mello the 
enthusiastic swordfish expert, a much- 
married fellow reporter—characters he 
had done over and over in the newspaper 
were brought back to life casually, re- 
flectively, in a manncr unfitted perhaps 
for newspaper publication but at one 
with the way Max Miller thought of 
them. For years he had jotted down 
notes on these people, and they were 
resurrected easily, with no rewriting to 
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speak of, and with a chapter at a sitting. 
It is surprising, Miller said, how copy 
piles up when you write every day. 

The publishers—Dutton—liked the 
book, but they thought it would be a 
“flop.” They delayed printing it many 
months. ‘Then when it came out finally, 
against the publishing firm’s better busi- 
ness judgment, the critics took it up; 
it was different, it reflected a mellow, 
distinct personality, and they gave it 
adjectives that made good advertise- 
ments in the publisher’s announcements. 
Its big sales are considered a phenomenon 
in the publishing business because it 
violates all the “best seller” rules. 

And so a modicum of fame descended 
on Miller’s head. Clippings poured in. 
There was heavy correspondence with 
his publishers and others. He was asked 
to autograph his books. It was a sur- 
prising and delightful experience to the 
San Diego Sun reporter. The kindness 
of people astounded him. 

But he was totally unprepared for the 
World-Telegram invitation. He was in 
Los Angeles, autographing books at a 
department store, when he heard of it. 
When it finally sank into his head, his 
heart flapped like a sail in a north- 
wester. He went to his hotel room and 
threw himself on the bed. ‘The signifi- 
cance of the offer came as a distinct 
physical and mental shock; it was neces- 
sary for him to lie down to collect him- 
self and to put his tumultuous thoughts 
into some semblance of order. His first 
thought was that someone was playing 
a ghastly joke on him, but since the 
word of the offer came from Paul C. 
Edwards, editor of the Sun, and no 
practical joker, he accepted it as 
authentic. 

“On the train going to New York,” 
he said, “I shook all over thinking about 
the spot I was in. Every time I got 
out my typewriter and started my New 
York column my fingers trembled so 
much I couldn’t do a thing.” It was a 
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hot and long ride, and it gave Miller 
too much opportunity to think of his 
marvelous chances for “flopping.” He 
arrived in New York on a Friday after- 
noon, his column unwritten. He was to 
start at the World-Telegram on Monday. 
In a fever he went to Lee Wood, World- 
Telegram executive editor, for counsel, 
which he received together with the in- 
formation that his column had to be in 
the next day. In his hotel room, over- 
looking the unfamiliar walls and stones 
of the city, he sat down and sweated out 
his first column. “I’ve aged a year and 
a half in these two weeks in New York,” 
he said. “I can tell it by looking in the 
mirror.” 

The next column came a little easier— 
but not much. “Miller,” he kept saying 
to himself, “you’ve got to do better.” 
He would walk over to the window and 
watch the city workers going about their 
routine in the office windows. “Miller,” 
he would say, “you’ve got to write some- 
thing that will interest them, interest 
“It made me so goofy,” 
he said, “I had to lie down often. 
Finally I decided that I would try to 
be myself—just as I had in the book. 
There was no sense in trying to appear 
brilliant, especially in New York, the 
home town of thousands of brilliant men. 
I said to myself, ‘Damn it, Miller, if 
you can’t write an interesting column 
you have no business being here.’ I went 
through a hundred Eugene O’Neill 
‘asides’ for every hundred words I wrote. 

Miller had been in New York before, 
as a member of a U. S. Navy sub-chaser 
crew during the war, but this was a bit 
different. His time has been so occupied, 
however, that he realizes he cannot 
“catch” the city. 

“I don’t think I would be able to do 
much writing here,” he said. “There 
is no place to hike to where you can 
be alone. There are too many ‘squares’ 
and too many big buildings. 

“If you were here very long I believe 


everybody.” 
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you would start thinking in terms of 
bricks and stones and great hordes of 
people. 

“And there is too much talking here. 
You could spend your life talking to 
other people. The people, I have found, 
are not different from those at home, 
and they talk in the same terms, but 
there are so many of them. I like to 
talk as well as anybody, but you can’t 
do too much of it and get anything done. 

“And, besides, I think New York is a 
bad place for a beginning writer. There 
is too much brilliance on every hand— 
people who are scholarly, well-read, in- 
formed on specific matters, and so on. 
A writer trying to be himself would have 
a hard job doing it in this city.” 

Miller wants to be natural and easy 
in his writing, above everything else. 
He is affable and earnest, but he is also 
an individualist just beginning to feel 
his mental oats. He often refers to him- 
self in the third person. And so it was 
natural that he resented hearing from 
some source that he was trying to imitate 
the portly and glib Heywood Broun in 
his World-Telegram column. A shadow 
crossed Miller’s brow when he mentioned 
that. “I do not attach much importance 
to the charge,” he said seriously, adding 
with a note of vindication: “I considered 
the source.” All he knew of Broun, 
he said, was what he read in some of the 
magazines; the San Diego Sun did not 
carry his column. 

Miller is tall and tanned and hand- 
some looking. He has a pleasant, earnest 
smile. He talks slowly and with con- 
centration, looking just over the right 
ear of whoever is listening to him. Full 
of his consciousness of being an author, 
he talks about himself as though his 
actual person were in some other room. 
He gets up occasionally and walks about. 
His bearing is charmingly incongruous 
with his lusty appearance. He looks as 
though he would much rather uncork a 
bottle of rye with friends than search 
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out the secrets of his heart in some lonely 
shell-strewn beach, but in type his 
genuine delight with simple things and 
with ordinary work people who have no 
literary viewpoint on life is authentic 
and unostentatious. . 

Was he going to continue in newspaper 
work? 

“Why sure,” he said. “That’s what 
I am best fitted for to earn a living. 
I like it. It helps me in my other writ- 
ing. I have acquired the feeling that my 
readers are all copy readers, and that 
they want a beginning and end to a 
sentence the same as do the boys on 
the desk at home. When you feel that 
you are writing for the desk, you calm 
down and stick to intelligibility. Of 
course I am going to stay with the paper 
—that is, unless I am fired.” 

Miller has another book almost finished 
—most of it was written when he was 
waiting for the decision on “I Cover 
the Waterfront” from Dutton’s. The 
tentative title of the new work is “He went 
Away for a While,” the going away con- 
sisting of the mental release of a news- 
paper reporter—a reporter “much like 
myself.” 

“It’s not good business to talk about 
your books that aren’t finished,” Miller 
said, “but I can mention this one, because 
I’ve got the thing licked.” 

Miller was born near Traverse City, 
Michigan, in 1901. 

“J had some grade-schooling in Ev- 
erett, Washington,” he said. “Then I 
was yanked just in the midst of football 
season to a ranch my father was trying 
to develop in Montana on the windy 
stretches north of Conrad, in the Sitting 
Bull country not far from the Canadian 
border. 

“My first newspaper work started in 
the eighth grade. I preferred the work 
because it was the furthest thing I could 
think of from farming. I did the school 
sports, first playing the games, then 
running over to the office at night and 
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writing them. In this way I, the second- 
baseman, was fairly sure of printed notice 
in the morning paper, the Everett News. 
My work with this paper continued on 
through high school, until along about 
my junior year I was covering every- 
thing. I was, in fact, the reporter.” 

At the outbreak of the war Miller 
“fudged” on his age and enlisted in 
the navy, was assigned to a submarine 
chaser crew and did coast guard duty 
for months while the boat was being 
built. By the time the boat reached 
eastern waters via the Panama Canal 
the war was over. 

“After the war, when universities were 
lenient to ‘us veterans’ (I hate the word), 
I entered the University of Washington,” 
Miller continued. 

“I obtained my finances working for 
the Seattle Star, a little, the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, a little, and then in 
my junior year received pay, actual pay, 
for editing the campus’ monthly mag- 
azine, The Columns. In my senior year 
I received $80 a month for editing the 
campus daily, the University of Wash- 
ington Daily, and never felt quite so rich 
before or after. 

“When my four years were completed, 
in 1923, I left immediately for Australia 
on a lumber-boat and worked on the 
Melbourne Herald. 

“For the Australasian Syndicate I 
went South to write about conditions in 
the South Sea Islands. I ‘did’ just about 
all of the reachable islands, I guess, 
which straddle the Equator, and acquired 
among other things the customary 
frightful case of malaria. Eighteen 
months and no precautions gave it to me. 

“Doctors patched me up and to pay 
them I did articles for the N.E.A. Service 
while in Seattle and San Francisco, and 
then joined the San Diego Sun. I have 
been there almost ever since except for a 
trip to China during the war trouble 
there in 1927.” 
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WORDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

When a writer sets out to give information, he 
ought not to assume that his readers have any 
more than an ordinary amount of knowledge. Many 
articles written for magazines and newspapers in 
a spirit of instruction fail in their purpose be- 
cause the writers are too familiar with their sub- 
jects. They use special and technical words with- 
out definitions, and make statements without 
explanations. They canont believe that some of 
the things that seem so simple to them are not 
within the knowledge of those for whom they are 
writing. 

The special writers for newspapers make this 
mistake more frequently, I believe, than do other 
writers. 

A friend of mine said to me the other day: 
“I wish that somebody would sit down and tell 
me in simple language all about the ‘Mora- 
torium.’” 

The statement having been directed straight at 
me, though in a round-about way, I answered that 
the Moratorium was simply an emergency act of 
legislation authorizing a debtor or bank to sus- 
pend payments for a given period. 

“Fine!” came the pleasant ejaculation, “but 
why didn’t you say so in these two articles of 
yours? I have been meeting that word daily in 
the newspapers, and in every case, including your 
own, the newspaper assumes that I know all 
about it. As a matter of fact, I have had a very 
imperfect notion of what the ‘Moratorium’ im- 
plies, and I find so many people using the word 
that I have been almost ashamed to ask for in- 
formation.” 

That, I believe, is the attitude of thousands of 
readers. They want somebody to tell them in 
simple language what they would like to know 
and ought to know, and what, in many cases, they 
feel a bit ashamed to ask about. 

We may have knowledge and experience in 
many branches of the writing field, but unless we 
acquire the habit of using understandable words, 
our work, even when published and paid for, will 


be a failure. Unless we can clothe our ideas in 
appropriate words of purest simplicity, of what 
avail is our writing ability? Our studied knowl- 
edge will be of little value to readers unless we 
cultivate more and more the talent of simplicity; 
but it is a wonderful power when combined with 
the ability to write wise, helpful words, and to 
write them in a way that will command attention. 

With the fields of history, language, literature, 
music, biography, geography, travel, architecture, 
industry, invention, commerce, science, education, 
religion, natural history, and the great game of 
government and politics as they especially stand 
before us at this time, I believe that too much at- 
tention to the matter of words is impossible. 

Invention is, of course, the action of the mind 
that precedes writing. In all kinds of composi- 
tions, there are, as you know, two things neces- 
sary: first, to have something to say; second, to 
say it. Invention is finding something to say. 
It is the most difficult part of composition, be- 
cause it is a purely intellectual process, requiring 
originality, talent, judgment, and information; 
while expression is, to some extent, a matter of 
mechanical detail, and subject to rules that can 
be easily understood and applied. We can write 
out in a few days or hours a work, the invention 
of which required the thought and labor of weeks 
or months. Yet both parts of the composition 
are equally essential. It is certainly a noble thing 
to be learned and to have great thoughts, but 
without the power of expressing them in the 
simplest language, the finest sentiments and most 
needed instruction for this very important time 
are becoming more and more unavailable. 

In one word, the trouble may lie with cross 
references, the bugbear of the person who has not 
specialized in research work; another word may 
need a simple definition appended; while still 
another word requires a breaking up and setting 
apart in parentheses for a more perfect pro- 
nunciation; and so on without end. But what- 
ever the plain requirement proves to be, let’s 
follow it through until no reader will have to 
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“wish that somebody would sit down and tell him 
in simple language all about so-and-so.” And 
let’s guard against becoming annoyed in spirit 
because we have to be drilled in these common 
things. We should feel, I believe, that as writers 
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we are educators of others, and for this good 
reason we should strive earnestly to improve— 
even in simplicity. 

Homer Marvin Coffey. 
Winchester, Va. 


PERSISTENCE 


Editor, the Forum: 

When my illustrated article on mountaineering 
was accepted by a New York editor on its twenty- 
third transcontinental journey, across my mind 
flashed the importance of hanging on like a puppy 
to a root. That one manuscript, one of seventy 
traveling to and fro, taught me the value of per- 
sistence. Our brain children should be dispatched 
not only seven times but seven times seven if 
necessary and there are enough markets to go 
around, 

In this respect we should do well to follow in 
the paw-prints of the stubborn puppy. When 
once he gets his teeth into a root, a rag or a 
bone, he hangs on like grim death. Later on, 
when he graduates from puppyhood and becomes 
a full-fledged bulldog, his grip is unshakable. 
Unconsciously, he foilows the advice of the wise 
old negro who said: “Take right hold, hold fast, 
hang on and no let go.” 

If we hang on long enough, it becomes second 
nature with us. The tide always turns if we 
wait, work and hope long enough. Finally, we 
can ride in on the crest of the wave as the Hono- 
lulu surf-riders do at Waikiki Beach. 

Particularly is this true in the business of 
writing. Our eyes must be single to the purpose. 
We must keep them focused everlastingly on the 
goal or the fog of daily illusions will obscure the 
goal. In fact, we must eat rejection slips up 
alive and never say die until the tide of accept- 
ances rolls our way. If we are the “sticking type,” 
we will eventually make the grade, but if the 
first, second, third, or thirtieth refusal dampens 
our ardor, we had better give up the ghost and 
follow the herd and take to selling peanuts and 
popcorn. If continuous application made Sir 
Isaac Newton, it will go a long way toward mak- 
ing you and me, for we are built of the same 
timber. 


Of course, there are mountains to be climbed. 
The view, however, on the summit is worth all the 
straining of muscles, heart and nerve. Difficulties 
add spice and spurs to any line of endeavor and 
especially to writing. It is interesting to see them 
vanish when one anticipates success long enough 
and works long enough to earn it. “A smooth 
sea never made a skillful navigator.” An easy 
valley road with no ups and downs never led 
any one to the top of a major peak of ice and 
snow where revelations are threefold—physical, 
mental, and spiritual. 

The other day I encountered an interesting but 
fiery old man with grizzled locks, operating a 
library elevator. He told me that he had just 
written to the editor of one of our leading literary 
magazines and raked him over the coals because 
he did not accept his contribution on some scien- 
tific subject. He had received his first rejection 
slip, and it made him mad as a hornet. His eyes 
flashed fire. That editor has my —. as 
ninety-nine per cent. of all editors have. They 
are besieged on every vulnerable side by Tom, 
Dick, and Harry who think they were born to 
wield the pen for better or worse. They are 
bombarded with manuscripts until they cannot 
rest, tons of manuscripts that they have to wade 
through and be courteous about the wading. Per- 
sonally, and I have earned my bread and butter 
and some jam for the past eight years, with free- 
lancing, I think that editors, generally, are won- 
derfully courteous. Once in a coon’s age, they 
ruin a manuscript and then reject it, but the vast 
majority of them employ the Golden Rule. 

After all has been said and done in this busi- 
ness of writing, success finally smiles on him who 
hangs on like a puppy to a root, regardless of 
the size of the root. 

Harriet Geithmann. 
Seattle, Wash. 


MAPPING THE STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 

When you find yourself befuddled and lost 
in the midst of working out your story, it is 
time to sit down with pencil and paper and sketch 
a map. Better yet, do it when you are plotting 
your story. 

A map will help you pictorize your scenes and 
thereby help you pictorize them for the reader. 
It will save the dreary task of thinking back to 
pick up lost mental notes. It will save you from 
making idiotic mistakes, which you will have to 
correct (if you are lucky enough to discover 
them). It is likely that in the process of drawing 
the map you will find ways of improving the 
presentation of your story. There is nothing to 


making the maps. They need be only crude affairs. 
As a rule, a map showing the setting of the main 
scene is sufficient, although auxiliary maps will 
also be helpful. 

Suppose the high point of your story is a 
gun duel in an alley between a policeman and a 
criminal. Indicate the important objects of the 
setting—the alley, its relation to streets and build- 
ings. Perhaps a street lamp plays some part in 
the scene. Mark the location of the lamp and the 
shadows it forms, if the shadows have significance. 
With your setting complete, put in your char- 
acters and their movements—‘X marks the spot,” 
“policeman entered here,” “criminal hiding here,” 
etc. 
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If the high light of the story takes place in «4 
house or a building, sketch the room. Show the 
locations of the doors, principal pieces of furni- 
ture, and whatever else has significance. Then 
place your characters. 

When you come to writing your story, you will 
be surprised to find how clearly you can visualize 
your settings. The map has made you work out 


all-important details which you are otherwise 
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likely to shirk. The map should go hand-in-hand 
with your notes and plot outline. 

I have found such maps to be tremendously 
helpful. I believe any writer, especially the be- 
ginner, will find them so. They should be in- 
valuable as memory fresheners to people who 
cannot work daily at their stories. 

Roger W. Remington. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ELLERY QUEEN’S FOLDER 


Editor, the Forum: 

How many readers of Tue Wairer have seen 
the interesting little folder, “How to Read the 
Queen Stories,” prepared by Ellery Queen, the 
anonymous author of four unusually good mystery 
novels? Writers of fiction will find it merits at- 
tention both as a piece of personal salesmanship 
and as a brief summary of certain technical de- 
vices. 

Mr. Queen begins by dividing his readers into 
two classes: those reading for sheer amusement 
and those who solve the problem of a mystery 
story by logic. He points out the necessity of 
“anticipating the psychology” of the former type 
rather than trying to “challenge his reasoning 
powers.” Next, Mr. Queen enumerates three im- 
portant principles which he believes should be 
included in every mystery story. These are: 
(a) give all the facts necessary to the solution 
by the time the formal challenge to the reader is 
made; (b) make it possible for the reader, “after 


analysis of given facts and formulation of de- 
ducible conclusions,” to discard as demonstrably 
incorrect all theories except the one solution 
which fits all the facts; (c) build the “analytico- 
deductive method” of the story around only one 
possible criminal, so that all other suspects can 
eventually be discarded. 

The final section of the folder is devoted to a 
helpful definition of “given facts” and “deducible 
conclusions” with a simple example of how one 
arrives at the latter by first recording both a 
given fact and the principle involved, then citing 
the deduced conclusion which may reasonably be 
evolved. In its basic summary of the various 
story elements, which are vital in any form of 
fiction, Mr. Queen’s little pamphlet becomes of 
value to all novelists and short story writers. 
Copies of it may be obtained gratis from Mr. 
Queen’s publishers, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cambridge, Mass. Samuel Felder. 


A TIME SYSTEM FOR MSS. RECORDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

I am not a very businesslike person, and this 
matter of keeping account of sales and non-sales 
—especially non-sales—has proved, to me at least, 
a far worse task than the actual typing and 
sending away of the manuscripts themselves. 
Then, with the aid of Mr. Woolworth, I finally 
evolved a system which, so far, has kept me and 
my work in perfect order. 

First of all, I bought one of their cardboard 
filing cases and then for an added dime I got a 
package of one hundred filing cards, size 3 inches 
by 5 inches. When I got home I ruled off two 
margins on these cards, each about three-quarters 
of an inch wide. On the red line of the card I 
then wrote in capitals the name of my story, 
poem, or article. In the left-hand margin is 


placed the date on which the manuscript is sent 
away, and in the space between the margins is 
the name and address of the market to which it 
has been sent, thus reserving the right-hand 
margin for the date the manuscript is returned. 
I place these cards between tabular cards on 
which are recorded not letters, but numbers rang- 
ing from one to thirty-one. If I send off a manu- 
script on the 13th of the month, I put the filing 
card behind tabular card 13. 

The advantage of this system is that you can 
see at a glance when and where a manuscript was 
sent and when it was returned. Three rejections 
mean either revision or the wastebasket. Mine 
generally go into the wastebasket, but that, of 
course, is my business. 

Josephine Niggli. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Syndicate Salesmanship 


By Dororuy Rapcuirre ScoviLLe 


AVE you just received another re- 

jection slip heartlessly informing 
you that the Blumpty-Blump magazine 
finds your story unavailable? Are you 
about to return to the ranks of the 
uninspired instead of tramping forward 
with the rest of us hardy souls who dare 
to write? Don’t! Take heart, and re- 
mail your story to any one of a dozen 
syndicates which supply newspapers with 
Sunday magazine or daily fiction. 

Despite depression, the syndicates con- 
tinue to demand material of an almost 
unlimited variety. Big names don’t 
count because syndicates seldom pay 
big-name prices, but to the writer who 
can produce readable fiction, the syndi- 
cate market is a cheering one. Partic- 
ularly does it offer hope to writers try- 
ing to “break in.” And many a writer 
having broken in stays with the syndi- 
cates, for they provide not only bread 
and butter but occasionally a little cake. 
In addition to the financial remuneration, 
there is the attendant publicity. News- 
paper syndicate circulation tops most 
magazines by several thousands. Your 
story will probably appear in nearly 
every state in the Union, with Canada 
thrown in for good measure. A _ syndi- 
cate story of mine was used in a Ca- 
nadian paper which eventually reached 
a little snow-bound trading post in 
northern Manitoba via dog sled. There, 
a newspaper friend who had worked on 
a Florida paper with me ran across it. 
As a result, we were reunited after 
several years of being “lost.” 

Syndicate stories are primarily de- 
signed for quick, light reading. They 
are intended to be amusing, interesting 
to the average person who may be a 
stenographer, business man, housewife, 
or any one of a similar type. This does 
not mean a syndicate story can be 


shoddily written. You can’t get a poorly 
written story past a syndicate editor 
any more easily than you can slip it 
by the editor of the Blumpty-Blump 
magazine from which you have just re- 
ceived a rejection slip. Don’t think you 
can take your worst effort and favor 
a syndicate by sending it there. You’ll 
receive a rejection slip just as quickly 
as you would from any magazine. And 
they come in the same variety of colors, 
bearing the same polite refusal. But 
produce a neatly written yarn with 
plenty of young romance, good old- 
fashioned heart throbs, and a sprinkling 
of adventure all tied together with human- 
interest stuff, and see what happens! 

If you aren’t interested in hoi poilloi, 
don’t attempt syndicate fiction. You 
can’t go highbrow and expect the checks 
to come rushing in, nor can you “write 
down” to your newspaper readers. If 
you turn out stuff designed for the four 
hundred, don’t expect the four thousands 
to run a temperature over your fiction 
effort. You must be sincere to write 
fiction stories, and the more human they 
are the bigger your checks will be. Make 
your characters live normal, understand- 
able lives. The more understandable 
the better, for remember, you are writ- 
ing to please the great American Family. 
Father, mother, brother, sister all love 
to visualize themselves in the place of 
your hero or heroine. Make your story 
logical, adventurous, romantic, and clean. 
It is the combination which a majority 
of syndicate editors are seeking for their 
feature fiction. 

Pick up any newspaper and look for 
the daily or Sunday fiction. You'll see 
the sort of stuff they use, and down at 
the bottom of the story you'll almost 
always see the name of the syndicate 
from which it was purchased. 
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By querying the syndicate as to their 
requirements and rates, you will find 
the length and the type of story they 
prefer to use. Lengths vary from 800 
to 1,000 for the short-shorts, to 5,000 
for the longer yarns. Payment, of 
course, depends upon the length as well 
as upon the syndicate you are selling. 
Some pay on publication and some on 
acceptance. Some buy all copyrights 
and some demand only the American 
rights. You are usually advised just 
what rights you are selling when your 
story is accepted. 

Once you have “broken the ice” by 
selling to a syndicate, study your story 
and find what you think is the reason 
for the sale. If it is good characteriza- 
tion, colorful locale, or clever plot, try 
another along similar lines. Don’t make 
a stereotyped copy of your first success, 
but capitalize your particular line. You 
probably write one thing better than 
you do another. If you can discover 
Write the 
It’s far easier 
to sell. Study your market too. Syndi- 
cates have as definite a style as the 
magazines. Some want all woman inter- 
est, while others ask for the fast-moving, 
gay little sketches you can read while 
hanging on a subway strap. 

The New York News, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, uses a daily 
feature of the “real life” variety. These 
features must not run over 2,000 words, 
and Miriam Lundy is the friendly person 
who edits them. Payment is made 
promptly upon acceptance, usually with- 
in two weeks, and the rate is twenty-five 
dollars. With the story, the News runs 
a thumb-nail photograph of the author 
and a brief personality sketch. Warm 
little human-interest stories with a New 
York City setting have the best chance, 
apparently, though I have sold them 
several yarns with an adventure back- 
ground set in places other than New 
York. Plots for the News must be 


what that is, stick to it. 
thing you know and like. 


Their 








original, In fact, you are required to 
sign an affidavit to that effect as protec- 
tion against plagiarism. 

Public Ledger Syndicate, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, has been out of the 
market for several months but will resume 
purchasing in September. Charles Duke, 
the Sunday editor, is unusually pleasant 
to contact. Ledger wants happy end- 
ings. A story I submitted had a tragic 
fade-out, and it was returned with a note 
that, if I would wipe away the tears, 
the Ledger would be glad to reconsider 
the story. Of course, I rewrote it with 
the desired happy ending, and it sold. 
It taught me a lesson, too, for the story 
was a true one and logical enough, but 
it was too tragic for the masses. Here- 
after, I'll agree with the Ledger editor, 
fictionally at least. There are tears 
enough nowadays without adding to the 
anguish. Ledger fiction must also be 
free from “cussin’”; and slang, unless 
essential, is usually barred. Their stories 
run about 5,000 words, and payment is 
on publication. All copyrights from 
Ledger Syndicate revert to the con- 
tributor one year from date of publica- 
tion. 

If you can turn out a well-rounded 
little story in 900 to 1,200 words, try 
King Features, 235 East 45th Street, 
New York City. It may be a love 
human-interest story, or character 
sketch, and the plot should be original. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten, and 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope should 
be enclosed, according to Bradley Kelly, 
fiction editor. King Features usually 
pays the month following release date. 
They also handle stuff for International 
Feature Service, Central Press Associa- 
tion, Newspaper Feature Service, Inter- 
national Illustrated News, Premier Syndi- 
cate, and International News Photos. 

Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York City, has also 
been temporarily overstocked with fiction, 
and the feature editor of the Chicago 
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Daily News likewise admits an oversupply 
of Evening Stories. Simple romances of 
unsophisticated folk, running about 800 
words, are wanted for Evening Stories, 
while the midweek editor takes excep- 
tional short stories, from 1,000 to 2,000 
words, which have woman appeal. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word and up. 
Syndicates also offer a market for 
serialized novels, with Associated Press 
Feature Service, 883 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, heading the list. Short, 
snappy titles are a big help, and there 
should be thirty-seven to forty-nine chap- 
ters. The first chapter should run about 
2,000 words, with the next five or six 
held down to about 1,200, and each of 
the remainder averaging 1,800. Short 
stories have always appealed to me more 
than novels, however, because I like to 
write a story and sell it quickly. Then, 











too, when I’m working on a newspaper, 
I haven’t the time to write longer fiction. 
As a result, I have found a fairly steady 
market in syndicate stuff, and it is 
encouraging to see the checks come in, 
instead of the rejection slip. 

Hitching your literary wagon to a 
star may be a noble aspiration, but it 
seldom results in anything but a rejec- 
tion slip for the average writer who has 
not yet “arrived.” The soothing balm 
of an acceptance, no matter how small 
the check, does much to mitigate the 
pain of a rejection, in addition to pro- 
viding an “opening wedge.” If you can 
sell a syndicate, it means you’ve got the 
stuff—that you can, if you keep con- 
stantly at it, sell the magazines and, best 
of all, you “earn while you learn,” be- 
cause syndicate fiction is excellent train- 
ing for any writer. 


The Writer's List of Syndicate Markets 


The information contained in this list has come directly from the editors, to whom any questions 
or requests for further details should be addressed. 


Affiliated Press Service, 1331-1333 “G” St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Feature material having a 
scientific (popular) slant, human-interest, ad- 
venture, personality, and Sunday supplement 
type. Good photographs absolutely essential. 
Query editor before submitting material. Does 
not use verse, serials, etc. Payment and rate 
depends upon material. Walter Raleigh, editor. 

American News Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway, 
New York City. Uses sports articles, short 
stories, and cartoons. Length limit, 2,000 words. 
Taboos crime and risque material. Overstocked 
.on fiction at present. Pays on acceptance, the 
market governing the rate paid. Chester L. 
Weil, editor. 

American Weekly, 235 East 45th St., New York 
City. Feature supplement interested in new, 
striking and original features in all parts of the 
world, if of real interest in U. 8S. Photographs 
must accompany articles, which should be about 
2,000 words in length. Pays from $40 to $75 
for full-page features, with 6 or 8 good photo- 
graphs for illustrations; from $10 to $25 or 
$30 for smaller articles, depending on value of 
the article; from $10 to $12 for one photograph 
and 300 or 500 words; and from $100 to $300 
for satisfactory double-page picture layout with 
feature from 4,000 to 5,000 words, accompanied 


by unusual pictures sufficient in number and 
variety to use on center double-page. 


Associated News Service, 3076 West Pico St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Considers photographs, 
news and feature stories only. Length limit, 
3,000 words. Payment by arrangement. 


Associated News Service, 3076 West Pico St., 
Ave., New York City. Branch of the Asso- 
ciated Press. Considers novels of romance and 
adventure with American backgrounds and clean, 
fast-moving action. Slight demand for mystery 
and detective stories. Uses newspaper serials, 
with settings familiar to average American 
newspaper readers. Newspaper rights purchased 
outright. Payment by arrangement, on accept- 
ance. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Due to market conditions, not contemplat- 
ing new features at present. Kathleen Caesar, 
editor. 


Burba Service, Box 1046, Dayton, O. Editorials, 
editorial paragraphs, paragraph wisecracks, 
human-interest features. Taboos poetry, comics, 
household, and arts material. Outright pur- 
chase on acceptance. Howard Burba, editor. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleve- 
land, O. Uses news photos and brief news fea- 
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ture stories with photographs; 60-chapter news- 
paper serials. No short (fiction) stories. Pay- 
ment by weekly or 10-day arrangement, on pub- 
lication. Leslie Eichel, editor. 


Distinctive Newspaper Features, P. O. Box 65, 
Hamilton, O. Newspaper features for daily or 
once-a-week publication, extending over a period 
of six months or more. Length limit, 300 to 
400 words. Taboos single articles or discon- 
nected series of articles. Sells features on con- 
tract to daily newspapers. Commission basis. 
Walter L. Tobey, editor. 


Feature News Service of the New York Times, 
Times Annex, 229 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Syndicates only material purchased for 
use in The New York Times, and confines itself 
mainly to feature and news stories of scientific 
expeditions, outstanding aviation flights, and 
projects of like character. John Van Bibber, 
editor. 


Foto-Fax Service, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 
Industrial, technical, and scientific articles, illus- 
trated, and if possible signed by authority in 
field treated. Subjects to be popularly treated, 
interpreting subject in terms of its significance 
in our daily lives. Process articles. Biographies 
of prominent industrialists and scientists. Ap- 
plied science. Typical subjects: housing, aero- 
nauties, archeology, fuel, transportation, power, 
ete. All articles must be factually authenticated 
by source of material. Length, 2,000 to 2,500 


words. Wherever possible, many photos, or other 
illustrations. Does not use “how to make it” 
articles, unrelated statistics, fiction, and uncon- 
trolled imaginings of a mechanized universe a 


million years hence. Unsolicited articles will 
not be considered. Query editor before sub- 
mitting material, stating subject, proposed 
treatment, amount and character of informa- 
tion available, whether or not article is to be 
signed by authority, and illustrations. Pay- 
ment at rate of two cents a word, and from $3 
to $5 for photographs, on acceptance. Where 
warranted, higher word payment. Philip Frank, 
managing editor. 


Will Judy Press Syndicate, 3323 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. No outside material being accepted 
at this time. General material for syndicating 
will be accepted after Jan. 1, 1933. Informa- 
tion regarding rates and material especially 
desired will be released at that time. C. Myers 
Bardine, editor. 


King Editors’ Features, Glen Ridge, N. J. Mer- 
chandising articles for trade publications reach- 
ing the retailer. Uses no poetry or stories. Be 
specific. Write so that the same text will have 
equal appeal with every type of retailer. Length 
limit, 3 to 12 articles in series, each 400 to 800 
words. Pays a royalty, based on gross receipts. 
A. Rowden King, editor. 


King Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th St., New 
York City. Material suitable for newspaper 
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publication. No poetry, partisan, or political 
articles, or single articles. Payment by ar- 
rangement. 


Ledger Syndicate, Independence 8q., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Comics, women’s page features, puzzles, 
tricks, home-page departments. Does not use 
articles on travel, politics, cartoons, or separate 
articles. Pays 50 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
John Elfreth Watkins, editor. 


Martin News Pictures, Inc., 801 Albee Bldg., 1426 
G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Desires news 
pictures, which are supplied to newspapers, 
magazines, book publishers, ete. Pays $3 each 
for pictures and up, within thirty days. Henry 
Miller, editor. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 8t., 
New York City. Short-shorts, about 1,000 words, 
and longer short stories, 3,000 to 5,000 words. 
Buys first serial rights. Taboos melodramatic 
Westerns and first-person confessionals. Pays 
$10 for short-shorts, rate depending on merit 
for other fiction, on acceptance. Roland Phillips, 
editor. 


National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington, D. C. General features of a 
type which can be continued at least one year. 
Royalty payment. E. Parker, editor. 


Newspaper Enterprises, Inc., Bedell Bldg., San 
Antonio, Tex. Clever, original ideas for adver- 
tising or newspaper feature use. Taboos all 
ordinary, stale, amateur stuff. Interest largely 
the creation of advertising campaigns for gen- 
eralized types of business, like Insurance, Real 
Estate, etc. Pays on acceptance. Tiffany Hal- 
dane, editor; H. 8S. Anderson, president. 


P. B. Oakley Syndicate, Geneva, N. Y. Up-to-the- 
minute news photographs of fires, floods, wrecks 
—anything of interest in the news line. Pay- 
ment depends upon value of photograph. P. B. 
Oakley, editor. 


Pictorial Press, 145 West 41st St., New York City. 
Photographs of pictorial interest for newspapers 
and magazines, 6 x 8 or 8 x 10 inches in size. 
Pays from $1, according to value. T. E. 
McGrath, editor. 


Rayburn’s Feature Service, Eminence, Mo. Spe- 
cializes on material dealing with folklore, legend, 
traditions, customs and _ behavior. Prefer 
“shorts” of from 300 to 400 words, dealing with 
oddities, mysteries, and racial peculiarities. 
Does not use modern stuff, such as 90 per cent. 
of the magazines are printing. Does not buy 
outright, but markets on a commission basis of 
20 per cent. Postage must be enclosed with all 
manuscripts for return, if not available. Re- 
ports within two weeks. Otto Ernest Rayburn, 
editor. 


Recipe Service Company, Suite 607, 3160 Kensing- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Recipes and food 
stories by special assignment. Buys only from 
“arrived” authors skilled in dietetics or the 
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writing of food stories. Now overstocked with 
experienced writers awaiting assignments. Pays 
up to three and one-half cents a word. Richard 
8. Bond, editor. 


The Russell Service, 115 Walbridge Road, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Markets exclusively articles of 
Frederick C. Russell, editor. 


Scandinavian American News Bureau, 8431—107th 
St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. Reprints of material 
used here for republication abroad. Interest- 
ing photographs for photography contests, 
news photographs of absorbing internationally 
flavored events. Aerial photographs and lively 
captions. Article writers should query in ad- 
vance. Will criticize material submitted for 
foreign markets and assist in adapting for this 
field, translating, ete. Taboos humor that may 
lose its flavor in translation, and too much local 
eolor affecting action of material. Pays by ar- 
rangement, according to outlets in mind for 
particular material. Charles 8. Strong, editor. 
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Science Service, 21st and Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Science news authenticated by 
competent scientists. Length, about 500 words. 
Pays about one cent a word, on acceptance. 
Watson Davis, editor. 


Thompson Feature Service, Inc., 31 East 17th St., 
New York City. Considers illustrated feature 
stories, jokes, news features, ete. At present 
well supplied. A. L. Towle, general manager. 


Watson Fiction Syndicate, 3408—30th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Storiettes of 2,000 words. 
Love-adventure or human-interest with metro- 
politan background preferred. Avoid too 
dramatic or tragic. Reports within two weeks. 
Pays from $10 to $15 per story, according to 
merit. James T. Watkins, editor. 

William Wills Syndicate, 815 Madison St., Syra- 
euse, N. Y. Considers ideas for humorous 
comic daily newspaper feature, for which Mr. 
Wills will draw illustrations. Prefers connec- 
tion with Hollywood writer. 





THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE HE 
(From The Saturday Review of Literature) 


One quality has been so often profaned 
by critics that any lover of literature 
must needs write cautiously nowadays 
lest he further profane it. Yet enthu- 
siasm is a fine, sturdy virtue that 
rendered dynamic by discrimination can 
work wonders—perhaps even so great a 
wonder as to make reading an excite- 
ment to Tom, Dick, and Harry. We 
make our plea for the kind of enthusiasm 
that vents itself not in superlatives nor 
even in painstaking analyses but in dis- 
closing the high adventure that lies in 
reading. To those who love books a 
novel, or a biography, or a volume of 
verse, cr any print between two covers 
is always an adventure, possible of dis- 
astrous development, to be sure, but 
leading perhaps into fields of enchant- 
ment. Books are fun, fun of the grandest 
sort, that has the invaluable quality of 
not evaporating with the moment but of 
being secure of perpetuation. They are 
undiscovered country to whole hordes of 
people who might become most devout 
in their patriotism if only the nimbus 
enwrapt about the printed page could 


be torn aside to reveal its homely attrac- 
tions. We need missionaries to the un- 
reading masses who shall preach books 
not as the means to enlightenment, or 
instruction, or elevation, but as sheer 
enjoyment. 

It is no easy task thus to spread the 
gospel. For the kind of enthusiasm that 
is electric with sincerity, that discharges 
a spark and sets up a current of ap- 
preciation, is the rarest possession of the 
critic. And it is the critic who must 
do this job of infecting the many with 
the delight which is so profoundly his 
own in reading. It must be the critic, 
for it must be some lover of books with 
sufficient knowledge and discrimination 
not to betray his converts by ignorant, 
or supercilious, or fulsome appraisal. 
But it must be the critic who is first 
eager, and then dispassionate, and never 
pontificial, to whom reading is an emo- 
tion, a gusto, a surge of delight that 
renders him aquiver to communicate his 
elation and zealous never to misrepre- 
sent it. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Apvance EpvucationaL Counset—123 
Center St., Bangor, Me., writes that it 
is very much in the market for material 
suited to its needs. It is particularly 
interested in articles of 200 to 1,500 
words, written to be practical for and 
useful to English teachers in secondary 
schools. Devices, projects, methods, etc., 


preferably described by those actively 
engaged in teaching English are wel- 
comed. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance, at one-fourth to two cents a word. 
Herbert L. Prescott, executive manager. 


American CuitpHoop—120 East 16th 
St., New York City, seldom accepts mate- 
rial prepared by free-lance writers. 
Most of its material comes direct from 
tested classroom methods, carrying the 
note of authority in teaching. Illustra- 
tions are made from schoolroom photo- 


graphs. 


Amenican Forests—1727 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., desires a limited 
number of articles dealing with forest, 
trees, wild life, and outdoor recreation. 
Word limit, 3,000 words. Suitable pic- 
tures for illustrating should accompany 
manuscripts. Uses forest people stories, 
that is, stories of a constructive nature 
dealing with people of the outdoors. 
Photographs and brief descriptions of 


unique trees, famous trees, and forest 
oddities are always wanted. Payment 
is at the rate of one cent a word and up, 
on acceptance; photographs, fifty cents 
and up. Ovid Butler, editor; Erle Kauff- 
man, assistant editor. 


Basies—Just Basies—1926 Broadway, 
New York City, is a new Macfadden 
monthly publication, the first issue of 
which is announced for about September 
15. According to information received, 
“manuscripts of any nature designed to 
interest the parents of children up to 
six years of age will be welcomed. Both 
fiction and articles will be used, of any 
length up to about 3,000 words.” Ex- 
cept in unusual cases, these will be paid 
for at two cents a word. All American 
rights will be bought unless special pro- 
vision is made to the contrary. Beauti- 
ful and unusual photographs of babies 
will also be used. ‘The editor is Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Curtis B. Dall, is associate editor. 


Betrer VersE—2169 Selby Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., a bi-monthly verse peri- 
odical, announces its first issue for early 
in September. The editor writes, “We 
do not feature big names and want any 
kind or style of material other than 
humorous verse. Our standards are 
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high, but we are not high-hat. We are 
glad to consider all material without 
regard to whether the contributor is or 
is not a subscriber. We, the writer and 
his entire staff, are poets and are 
honestly representing ourselves and other 
poets rather than editors and publishers. 
We firmly oppose the pay-as-you-enter, 
you-subscribe-and-we-publish periodical.” 
Length limit, forty lines; poems of 
twenty-four lines or less are preferred. 
At the outset, only a nominal payment 
will be made. This will express apprecia- 
tion of accepted material rather than 
recompense. Payment will be made upon 
publication. “No rights are purchased 
in any poem, all rights being reserved 
in the poet.” Prizes will be announced 
in the first issue. Irl Morse, editor. 


Tue Banpwacon—The Key Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., uses cartoons, 
short sophisticated sketches, verse, and 
other material usually available for a 
monthly magazine similar to Vanity Fair 
and The New Yorker. The ordinary 
type of cartoon and humor is not wanted. 
Payment is one-half cent a word for 
prose, twenty cents a line for verse, and 
from $1.50 to $5.00 for cartoon mate- 
rial. Checks are sent ten days after 
publication. Martin Heflin, editor. 


Tue Curistian Enpravor Woripv—41 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass., has 
become a monthly magazine. Manuscript 
requirements for fiction and general 
articles will be substantially the same 
as heretofore. Preference is given to 
short stories under 2,200 words. The 
maximum number of words for a short 
story is 2,500. Carlton M. Sherwood, 
editor. 

Crurs—155 East 44th St., New York 
City, one of the Clayton group of mag- 
azines, is in the market for shorts from 
8,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes from 
10,000 to 20,000 words, and three and 
four-part serials which range between 
30,000 and 40,000 words. Practically 
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no “fact stuff” is being purchased at 
this time. Auu-Star Detective Sroriszs 
has been combined with Cuves. Carl 
Happel, editor. 


Current History Macazine—T'imes An- 
nex, 229 W. 43rd St., New York City, 
states that it requires “articles between 
3,000 and 4,000 words on political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural subjects. 
They should be primarily informative, 
authoritative, and written as objectively 
and impartially as possible.” Payment 
is two cents a word and up; checks are 
usually sent to contributors a few days 
before publication. Spencer Brodney, 
editor. 

DavcGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 


TION Macazine—Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C., is in the market 


‘for articles on historical and patriotic 


themes, preferably illustrated with actual 
photographs, and also for articles of 
current interest. Poetry is considered. 
Length limit, 3,000 to 6,000 words. 
Pays “current rates,” on acceptance. 
Natalie S. Lincoln, editor. 


Tue Dewi Pusuisuwne Co.—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, announces its new 
publication, Cur~prEen’s Macazineg, the 
October issue of which will be on the 
newsstands September first. The editor 
informs us that “this magazine will be 
entirely staff written, and we are not in 
the market for contributions of any na- 
ture.” 

It further announces that they have 
an immediate market for detective stories 
in the shorter lengths. These are for a 
new magazine, the title of which is yet 
unannounced. They are especially inter- 
ested in short stories of about 4,000 
words and in a few short novelettes of 
about 8,000 words. Stories of the action 
type rather than the deductive type are 
desired. The lone wolf type of detective 
story will be considered. “Color and 
locale should be authentic and the author 
should strive to insert something of the 
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O’Henry twist in his stories. One thing 
that will cause an immediate sale is the 
different type of story.” Payment will 
be made immediately upon acceptance, at 
good rates. Ati Westrern Macazine, 
which has formerly been a bi-monthly, 
will now be published monthly. It is in 
the market for the same type of story 
that has been used in the past. C. W. 
Mowre, editor. 


Fiction Hovse PusuiitsHers—220 East 
42nd St., New York City, writes us that 
they are at present continuing Action 
Srories, Wines, and Aces on a monthly 
basis. Frontier Stories becomes a bi- 
monthly with the September-October 
issue, and Lariat with the October- 
November issue. Action NovELs remains 
a regular bi-monthly. The editor says 
that they are fairly well stocked with 
sufficient material for these books until 
the fall. At present, they are consider- 
ing “Action shorts, and war-air adven- 
ture novels.” John F. Byrne, editor. 


Ho.iann’s—The Magazine of the South, 
Dallas, Tezx., is in the market for fiction, 
and articles on subjects of importance 
and interest to the entire South, or on 
very general subjects, also Southern per- 
sonality sketches, and poetry. Length 
limits: for shorts, 2,500 to 5,000 words; 
for serials, 15,000 to 50,000 words. 
Taboos sex and ultra-sophistication. Pays 
one and one-half cents a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. Frank P. Holland, Jr., man- 
aging editor. 

Tue Kansas City Star—Kansas City, 
Missouri, reports that it welcomes sug- 
gestions, that it buys liberally and pays 
generously if the material accepted is 
unique in subject and different from the 
vast amount of copy submitted. It pre- 
fers “stories of people who get ahead by 
being different from other people—per- 
sonality articles leading along the path 
toward success.” Travel stories should 
contain “unique adventures and be written 
in a lively and entertaining style, rather 
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than filled with prosaic descriptions.” 
For instance, its readers are more likely 
to enjoy a homely little feature story 
about some child’s adventure in Swope 
Park than an account of some dowager’s 
opinion of the Taj Mahal. A proposed 
article or story should be outlined briefly 
in a letter and sent to the Sunday Editor. 
If it appeals to him, the writer will be 
told how much to write and about what 
he will be paid. Unless otherwise agreed 
upon, payment will not exceed ten dollars 
a column for original stories or articles. 
Checks are sent out on the fifteenth of 
the month following publication. Mate- 
rial submitted is usually given a decision 
within one week, 


Review or Reviews—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Woruv’s Worx merged 
with Review or Reviews in the August 
issue. Only rarely does this publication 
accept manuscripts from free-lance 
writers. ‘The greater part of the mate- 
rial used is prepared by its own staff. 
Albert Shaw, editor. 


Suort-SuHorts—Room 1100, 51 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, which began publica- 
tion in July, plans to use about twenty 
short-short stories in each issue. The 
editor writes that they are looking for 
a variety of material: workmanlike 
humorous _ stories, 
detective short-shorts, fine character 
stories, psychological stories, and subtle 
tales. “No subjects, save those which 
violate the canons of decency and good 
taste, are tabooed. Prime essential is 
a thorough understanding of the short- 
short story form; second, a grasp of 
the technique of the short-short; third, 
ability to tell the story with a minimum 
of effort and a maximum of effect. Sur- 
prise endings are not wanted, unless they 
are an integral part of the story. 
O. Henry imitations are not desired. 
Originality, freshness, and human appeal 
are the characteristics of stories we 
look for most.” Length limit, 1,500 


good and unusual 
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words. The rate of payment is $25.00 
per story, with sale of world rights. 
Payment is made on publication or 
shortly afterward (not more than two 
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weeks). As soon as possible, expects 
to begin paying on acceptance. All 
manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days. Paul Anderson, editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Avery Horwoop anp Jute Hop- 
woop Prizxs, offered annually under the 
auspices of the University of Michigan, 
are four awards of $2,500 each, given in 
the fields of dramatic writing, the essay, 
fiction, and poetry. Only properly quali- 
fied senior and graduate students are 
eligible. In case no student qualifies to 
receive the full amount of an award, the 
total amount of the awards will be divided 
into lesser prizes and distributed among 
contestants as the judgment of the com- 
mittee shall dictate. The contest closes 
April 20, 1933. For full details write to 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


E. R. Colvin, 6142 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill., writes us that he is offering 
for the best prose compositions submitted 
to him before January 1, 1933, a first 
prize of $50.00, a second prize of $25.00, 
and five prizes of $5.00 each. He feels 
that most of the prose of today is slip- 
shod and hopes by this means to encour- 
age careful writing. Authors retain all 
rights in their manuscripts. They will 
be returned after the awards are made. 
Length limit, 15,000 words. 


Fiery anp Stream—578 Madison Ave., 
New York City, announces its new 
“Narrowest Escape from Death” Story 
Contest. True stories describing a thrill- 
ing experience outdoors are eligible. 
They will be “judged principally from 
the standpoint of interest and _ the 
character of the experience described. 
Careful consideration will also be given 
to the manner in which the stories are 
written.” At the end of each manu- 


script must appear a statement by the 
author that the facts of the story are 
true. Thirty-six prizes are offered: first 
prize, $100.00; second prize, $75.00; 
third prize, $50.00; three prizes of 
$25.00 each; ten prizes of $10.00 each; 
and twenty prizes of $5.00 each. The 
length limit of manuscripts is 2,500 
words; the contest closes December 1, 
1932. 


OmaHa Woman’s Press Cius—304 
South 49th St., Omaha, Nebr., announces 
its 1932 Writing Contest, which is open 
only to residents of Nebraska. A prize 
award of $50.00 will be given for a short 
story. Length limited, 7,000 words. 
The author’s name must not appear on 
the manuscript. His name and address 
and the title of the contribution must 
be written on a separate sheet of paper 
and sent with the manuscript. The con- 
test closes December 1, 1932. For any 
further information write to Mrs. Walter 
Oehrle, at the above address. 


Cotitzece Humor has awarded its 1931- 
1932 prize in the Campus Novel Contest 
to Tom Goodrich, of Chicago, IIl., for 
his novel, “Cotton Cavalier.” 


The E. P. Dutton prize of $50 in books 
for the best letter stating which of the 
books in their spring catalogue the letter 
writer would have published and why he 
would have published them was won by 
Miss Adele E. Michael of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Fifteen other prizes of $10 in books 
apiece were awarded to persons who came 
the closest to accuracy in forecasting the 
profitable titles. 
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The prize winners in Scripner’s second 
$5,000 short novel contest were John 
Herrmann with “The Big Short Trip” 
and Thomas Wolfe with “A Portrait of 
Bascom Hawke” who tied for first place. 
The judges were Burton Rascoe, literary 
critic and editor; William Soskin, literary 
editor of the New York Evening Post; 
and Edmund Wilson, literary and social 
critic, author of “Axel’s Castle.” They 
felt that it would be unfair and perhaps 
impossible to judge between these two 
short novels. For this reason, it was de- 
cided to announce the tie for first place. 
Special mention was given to “Mountain 
Idyll” by Emmett Gowen. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1146 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of Euro- 
pean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and BROWN 
& COMPANY—‘“Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000" 
for most interesting unpublished work of non-fiction 
submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by March 1, 
1933. For full details, address Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


CANADIAN BOOKMAN—516 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. Short story contest, stories limited to 
3,000 words, each one to be submitted under a 
pen name. Contestants must be paid-up subscribers 
of the magazine. Contest closes January 1, 1933. 
See August, 1932, WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 7th annual Elberta Clark Walker Memorial 
Prize Contest for original, unpublished nature poems. 
$20, $5, and special prize of $10 for best nature 
poem submitted by Southern writer living in South. 
Limit, 72 lines. Closes November 1, 1932. See 
June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill, Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


COLLIER’S—250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Prizes of $100, $75, and $50 for a short story based 
on the summary of a great work which is printed 
in each issue. Length limit, 1,500 words. Closing 
date one month after publication of the summary. 
Address “Write Your Own.” 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Gec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 156 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
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HARPER & 9 East 33rd S8t., New 
York City. Prize Novel competition for 1932-1933. 
Award of $7,500 for best novel submitted by an 
American citizen who has not _published a novel 
in book form previous to January 1, 1921. Manu- 
scripts must contain at least 30,000 words, pref- 
erence to be given full novel length (60,000 to 
100,000 words). Contest closes February 1, 1933. 
See July, 1932, WRITER. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Daneville, N. Y. 1932 travel 
contest, with prizes of $100 (2), $75, $60, $50, $36, 
$25, $20, 26 of $10, and 67 of $6 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1932. Closes October 16, 1932. Gee 
April WRITER. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 No. Vernon 8t., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by «a 
beginner. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Sixth annual prize 
of $650 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
books. Closes October 1, 1932. For further details, 
address Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 416 Central Park 
West, New York City. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—%381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 
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PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Of 

nually under direction of Columbia University. 

$2,000 and three $1,600 prizes for creative published 

work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 

for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 

travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
urnalism. Closes 


the School of Jo Feb. 1, annually. 
THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4 rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,600 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 76,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 East 49th St., New York City. See November, 
1931, WRITER. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY—289 Congress &t., 
Boston, Mass. $1,000, plus royalties, for historical 
novel dealing with American scene. Length limit, 
from 75,000 to 110,000 words. Closes November 1, 
1932. Address The Prize Novel Contest Editor, as 
above. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prise, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open te American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“I shall long remember the words of the Mex- 
ican padre as we rode together one blazing day 
in Sonora. 

“*You writers of stories’—the old fellow smiled 
at me a little maliciously—‘you sell us your past 
memories like bright beads for us to play with. All 
things—how shall I say?—are grist for your mill.’ 

“Since then I have often wondered how much 
of this may be true. I have surveyed my memories, 
the happenings of my life, good and bad, the tales 
I have told. And I have concluded that the old 
padre was mostly right. Every happening, how- 
ever slight and ephemeral, has proved to be of 
some value to me, a writer. No experience has 
been worthless, however regrettable it may have 
seemed at the time. Certainly none has been lost. 
Most of my stories are, and must always be, close 
to the desert, the forest, or the tropical jungle. 
They must happen there, because so much of my 
life has happened there. All has been ‘grist for 
my mill.” Werner tHe Breax Is Goop or 
Bap, It’s Wortu Sometuinc. By Tom Gill. The 
American Magazine for August. 


“The child of Walter Disney’s brain [Mickey 
Mouse] is now four years old, which is a proper 
age since his parent is only thirty-one. A month 
or so ago a contract was signed with the United 
Artists distributing office which means that Mickey 
is now professionally on a par with Charlie 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Ronald Colman, and other super-stars, past and 
present, of that organization. The truth is that 
he outranks all of them in popularity. The public 
appetite would be satiated by more than five or 
six films featuring any Hollywood star within one 
year. Box-office receipts would drop and the 
actor or actress would have started on the sad, 
swift journey toward oblivion. But within the 
next twelve months eighteen Mickey Mouse films 
will have been made. More than ten thousand 
motion picture houses in the United States will 
show them. He is far and away the most popular 
American star abroad.” Micxey Movse’s Faruer. 
By Henry F. Pringle. McCall’s Magazine for 
August. 


““In one generation an army of writers has ac- 
complished the evolution of the seven original 
plots into seven hundred and seventy times seven 
variations. But they could throw away the key 
to every script vault in the big studios, forget 
about the prize dialogue efforts of the favored 
English novelists, the pathetic unscreened stories 
of the producers’ cousins, and find the nucleus of 
a motion-picture scenario in every movie home 
from Beverly Hills to Malibu Beach. 

“For Hollywood has been a beacon to schemers 
and dreamers from San Francisco to Warsaw, not 
forgetting eyes east on the Orientals who had their 
movie purposes, too. It has been the hope of 
young beauty and the despair of approaching 
middle age. It taught Russian princes how to 


live on the spasmodic seven-dollars-a-day com- 
pensation of extras, and it coached poor beauties 
from the farms and the small towns how to live 
up to their newly acquired Oxford accents, French 
maids, and Russian wolfhounds. 

“While the film city played a game of chess 
with nationalities, backgrounds, and plans, it 
fostered romances and made dramas that will 
never be screened.” Hottywoon’s Unrorp Taxes. 
By Julia Shawell. Pictorial Review for August. 


“I venture to say that there is today in the 
whole of America hardly a single work of clean, 
sincere literature—hardly a book in which the 
author has not modified his honest opinions in 
order to satisfy the demands of a profit-seeking 
publishing business. It cannot be otherwise. The 
men who determine what goes to press have elected 
to deal in commodities. They do not really want 
to be disinterested educators of the public taste 
and the public intelligence. So long as these men 
direct our writers, we cannot expect a literary 
output that is independent and wholesome.” Tue 
Twiticut or Lirerature. By Dagobert D. Runes. 
The Modern Thinker for August. 


“Literary saturation is often rather important 
in the preparation of a novel. Any narrative of 
the past ought to be so steeped in atmosphere 
that like a good Harris tweed it gives off the very 
aroma of its country. Conan Doyle tells us he 
read three hundred books to give him the right 
approach to ‘The White Company.’ Charles Reade 
made notes for ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ as 
though it were a Ph.D. thesis. In The Saturday 
Evening Post a beginning novelist, Kenneth Rob- 
erts, has described the various stages in the writ- 
ing of his book, ‘Arundel.’ It was in 1917, fol- 
lowing the publication of his first short story, that 
Mr. Roberts first contemplated the writing of a 
series of three novels dealing with the development 
of one family through three important periods in 
the history of his native state—the pioneering and 
Revolutionary period, the shipping period, and the 
summer-resort period of Maine. ‘I even made,’ he 
said, ‘a tentative effort to toy with the first novel 
in the series and was pained to learn that I knew 
nothing at all about what I proposed to write and 
even less about how to write it’... 

“The actual writing of the book in question did 
not begin until September, 1928, eleven years after 
the idea occurred to him, and three years after his 
first investigation. Literary saturation is apt to 
be a slow process; it not infrequently compels a 
two-year interval in the work even of an experi- 
enced author. Had Mr. Roberts been a gentleman 
of leisure his method might have been hastened, 
but as with most of us he took on his first novel 
in the time he could spare from other work.” 
Metnop 1x THem Mapness. By Edward Weeks. 
The Bookman for June and July. 
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Turning Over New Leaves 


By Hartanp MancuHEsTER 
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On Berne Creative. And Other Essays. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1932. 


Between the embattled hordes of 
humanism and anti-humanism which some 
two years ago plowed the literary world 
with their high explosives, there appears 
to be an armistice, or perhaps merely a 
deadlock. Certainly there has been noth- 
ing resembling a treaty of peace. 

Now, Professor Babbitt, generalissimo 
of the humanists, presents a sheaf of his 
papers bearing upon the great con- 
troversy in a volume so confident and 
unshaken that it suggests a dictation 
of terms to the enemy. And the terms 
are, of necessity, unconditional surrender. 

Here is a succinct and comprehensive 
expression of the attitude of the humanist 
toward the writer and his work. Here 
is a stern denial of empirical spontaneity, 
and an exaltation of imitation. 

“Let the folly of those persons be 
confessed,” the author quotes Dante, 
“who, lacking art and knowledge and 
trusting their genius alone, rush forward 
to sing of the highest themes in the 
highest way; let them desist from such 
great folly and, if they are geese by 
their native sloth, let them not seek to 
imitate the starquesting eagle.” 

Decorum, restraint, “the inner check,” 
acceptance of traditional authority— 
these Professor Babbitt prescribes for 
the writer, at the expense of originality. 

“The creativeness of the imagination 
is measured,” he writes, “as any one who 
has been through the ‘genius’ books of 
the eighteenth century will testify, not 
by its truth to the universal, but by its 
attainment of novelty. A boundless in- 
toxication with novelty is indeed the 
outstanding trait of the modern era that 
sets it off from the past.” 


Aristotle’s theory of imitation is the 
foundation upon which the author bases 
his standards of literary criticism. Imi- 
tation, he argues, is creative insofar as 
it renders the universal through the 
particular. And when creativeness is 
linked with spontaneity rather than with 
imitation, a loss of the representative 
quality tends to ensue. 

“The moderns . . .” says the author, 
“would seem to have achieved to a lesser 
degree than the creators of certain epochs 
of the past, the ‘grandeur of generality.’ ” 

An imposition of limits, a will to 
refrain, a critical selectivity, is urged by 
Professor Babbitt as of first importance 
in literary creation. “Perhaps there is 
nothing higher in man,” he states, “than 
the spirit that shapes and controls and 
sets bounds to lawless expansion.” A 
return to standards is necessary if 
American writing is to progress, he be- 
lieves, and in the chapter, “The Critic 
and American Life,” he deals vigorously 
with such contemporary maestros as 
Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, John 
Dos Passos, Sherwood Anderson, and 
H. L. Mencken. 


“Tt is well also to remember in regard 
to some of the works that have been 
most discussed that, so far from being 
an authentic reflection of the American 
scene, they are rather a belated echo 
of certain European movements. For 
it is as certain that in our literary and 
artistic modes we follow Europe—usually 
at an interval of from five to forty years 
—as it is that we lead Europe in our 
bathtubs and sanitary plumbing... . 
Mr. Dreiser reminds one of Zola and his 
school. The technique of Mr. Dos Passos 
recalls that of the Goncourts.” 

The author hints that our literary 
modes of tomorrow are now in the mak- 
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ing in France, and provides a list of our 
possible future masters. He decries this 
trailing after Europe, yet does not 
propose that we should “inbreed our own 
‘originality.’ ” 

“The most original thing we could 
do nowadays,” he writes, “would be to 
question the whole theory of originality 
as mere temperamental overflow and self- 
expression that has prevailed from the 
‘geniuses’ of the eighteenth century. . . .” 

All highly stimulating stuff, and often 
provocative of vigorous dissent. Many 
readers will agree with Mr. John 
Chamberlain, general officer in the anti- 
humanist camp, that decorum is empha- 
sized at the expense of vitality, and some 
will recall his remark about certain 
humanist essays, that they “sound like 
the product of men who have been un- 
healthily cloistered.” 

As indicated above by Professor Bab- 
bitt’s significant quotation marks, the 
genius does not fare well in his book. 
He quotes Hazlitt’s “talent is a volun- 
tary power, while genius is involuntary.” 
“In short,” is the author’s comment, “the 
man who knows what he is about is not 
a genius.” 

Would it not be possible to take 
Professor Babbitt at his word, to say 
that the happily turned phrase, the 
“huge cloudy symbols of a high ro- 
mance,” the incipient combinations of 
thought and sound that, expanded, 
achieve literary immortality, occur to 
the man who does not, before the act, 
know what he is about? In this connec- 
tion it seems worthy of mention that 
every line in the book which sets little 
bells to tinkling in the cerebrum—every 
line that tears down walls—is enclosed 
within quotation marks. 


Tue THeory or Drama. By Allardyce 
Nicoll, M. A. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

Professor Nicoll, prominent teacher of 

English literature in the University of 








Their 


London and author of many articles and 
books of literary criticism and analysis, 
is widely recognized as an authority on 
the drama. “Laboratory work” on a 
stage with various types of dramatic 
expression has supplemented research 
and class work in testing the critical 
theories of dramatic history. In some 
respects the present book is a revised 
edition, or rather an enlargement of 
his “An Introduction to Dramatic 
Theory,” published in 1923, the chief 
additions being a section on the theory 
of drama in general and a section on 
tragi-comedy. 

Realizing that the elementary student 
may be confused and disheartened by 
the vast amount of literature on the 
subject, Professor Nicoll has sought to 
provide in a single book a general guide 
or introduction to the field. He indicates 
the chief problems which it is the duty 
of the student to analyze, discussing these 
in the light both of earlier theories and 
of modern practice. 

The author begins with a discussion 
of the “Poetics” of Aristotle, indicating 
its value, its limitations, and its great 
influence. After the Greek, he proceeds 
to the Roman drama at the time of 
Horace, then to the stage of the Middle 
Ages, and to the effect of the Renaissance 
and the rise of the modern play. After 
this historical outline, he takes up the 
study of drama in its various forms. 
Two interesting bibliographies are ap- 
pended. 


I Fry ror News. By Larry Rue. New 
York: Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., 
1932. 


In the end papers of this account of 
the wanderings and adventures of a 
foreign correspondent, there is a map 
of a large section of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. A pictured airplane follows 
dotted red lines across its surface. The 
dotted lines zigzag from London through 
France and the Balkans, to Angora, 
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Bagdad, Teheran, and to cities in for- 
bidden Afghanistan. Egypt, Libia, 
Tunis, and Morocco are penetrated, as 
well as the more accessible places of 
western Europe. 

Larry Rue, recently star correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, tells of his as- 
signments to interview rulers and chase 
after wars and rumors of wars with the 
simple, dramatic gusto of a reporter who 
likes his job. 

“The mere outline of his travels sounds 
like the battle alarm of Europe,” declares 
the jacket puff, not too boastingly. With 
a daring often amounting to recklessness, 
Rue moved heaven and earth to carry 
out his cryptic assignments. His Hercu- 
lean task of interviewing Amanullah, and 
his penetration of Riff territory to see 
the mysterious Abd-el-Krim make lively 
and thrilling reading. 


The first correspondent to cover as- 
signments in his own airplane, which he 
piloted and navigated himself, he went 
everywhere and saw everybody. There 
are informal and often amusing “close- 
ups” of rulers and dignitaries whose 
names appear in headlines. 


Their 





Aut Is Grist. A Book of Essays. By 
G. K. Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1932. 


The affable paradoxian thinks out 
loud about thirty-eight things in the 
current collection of his essays, and those 
who like to accompany him in his easy 
ramblings will find the scenery pleasant 
and familiar. 

Mr. Chesterton puts himself on record 
as opposed to calling one’s father “old 
bean,” to going naked, to eloping 
with the nurse, to behaviorism, to Mr. 
Mencken’s views of religion. He states 
that realists are romancing. He 
talks of dress and decorum, logic and 
lunacy, Bernard Shaw’s Puritanism, 
Canada, Swinburne, war and socialism, 
and points out that when you get along 
in years you see things in better per- 
spective than you did when you were 
young. Travel, business education, Chris- 
tian Science, the MRenaissance, and 
Anthony Trollope pop up here and 
there. 

Without malice, he attacks false idols, 
and without fanaticism, suggests con- 
structive remedies for the woes of men. 





BEST SELLING REPRINTS 


An accurate check of the best-selling title on 
the Blue Ribbon dollar reprint list, including only 
books actually sold, has brought out an exceed- 
ingly interesting fact. The check was made over 
the period from May 7 to July 15 and included 
only books published before March 10, so that 
no advance orders on new titles were included. 
The ten best sellers on the list, in the order of 
their popularity are: 

“The Decameron.” 

“Microbe Hunters.” 

“The Best-Known Works of Voltaire.” 

“The World’s Great Detective Stories,” selected 
by S. S. Van Dyne. 

“Droll Stories.” 

“The Best-Known Works of Oscar Wilde.” 


“The Best-Known Works of Edgar Allan Poe.” 

“Mother India.” 

“Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 

“The Complete Novels of Guy de Maupassant.” 

The interesting fact is that no book on the list 
is less than five years old. Van Dyne’s collection 
and “Mother India” were originally published in 
1927, “Microbe Hunters” in 1926, and “Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings” in 1925; all the rest 
are classics or semi-classics. These figures indi- 
cate that there can be little advantage in rushing 
popular non-fiction titles into reprint editions. 
It seems also to show that the staples are in de- 
mand in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary. 

—The Publishers’ Weekly. 
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News from the Literary Front 


The fish of Jaspar National Park in Alberta 
have been hearing some tall stories this summer, 
with three such raconteurs as Irvin S. Cobb, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, and R. H. (Bob) Davis 
sojourning in their midst. The Maligne Lake and 
River, which were barren of fish life until 1927, 
when they were stocked with eastern brook trout, 
were opened for fishing this summer for the first 
time, and Mr. Cobb reports that trout weighing 
more than six pounds have been taken on the fly. 
Messrs. Cooper and Davis corroborate his state- 
ment. ... 


Father Cashin, “the man with a _ thousand 
secrets,” more formally known as Monsignor Wil- 
liam E. Cashin, who for more than twelve years 
served as Catholic chaplain at Sing Sing Prison, 
and is now pastor of St. Andrew’s in Duane Street, 
Manhattan, is writing a book about his experiences 
in the “big house.” In his capacity of spiritual 
adviser, Father Cashin accompanied one hundred 
and fifty prisoners through the little door leading 
to the execution chamber, and his voice, murmur- 
ing softly in prayer, was the last human sound 
to come to the ears of many who died in the 
electric chair. . . . 


“My house in Rye, Sussex,” writes Radclyffe 
Hall, “was once a part of a monastery, and the 
cellar where I now keep my coal has monastic 
arches and some splendid old stone work. The 
house is not large, but its oak is immense—great, 
hefty oak timbers in walls and ceilings, for the 
monks spared neither time nor labor. When I 
bought the house, this fine oak was all covered by 
a layer of thick and tough Queen Anne plaster, 
but I knew by instinct that it was there; I could 
almost hear it crying out to be released, so I set 
to work with axe and hammer and pickaxe. A 
dirty but most thrilling enterprise it was. . . .” 


Katherine Brush has returned from Europe 
with the manuscript of her new novel, “Other 
Women,” nearly complete. . 


Philip Wylie says that he does not believe in 
inspiration and thinks any one can be a writer. 
Maybe that’s the trouble. 


“Why don’t you write a book about New Eng- 
land that shows its more vigorous, less decadent 
side?” said Ruth Blodgett to Louis Bromfield 
when they were discussing the latter’s “Early 
Autumn.” “Why don’t you?” countered Brom- 
field. And she did. “Home Is the Sailor,” is the 
name of her answer to his question. . . 


Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth,” has arrived from China with her husband, 
and is being dined and feted. . . . 


An arctic Crusoe speaks from his cave on 
the rocky coast of “New Siberia” in Jan Welzl’s 
“Thirty Years in the Golden North.” Jan Welzl, 
a Czech by birth and a locksmith by trade, de- 
cided to seek his fortune in the Far North. He 


traveled by wagon across the wilds of Siberia, 
then on a whaling ship up to the Arctic Circle. 
He became a successful trader with headquarters 
in a commodious cave on the coast of New 
Siberia, an island in the Arctic Ocean, where he 
has now lived for over thirty years. . . . 


The Century Company reports that a lawyer in 
Indiana whose assets are frozen has offered two 
bushels of corn or wheat, six bushels of oats, or 
six pounds of bacon for Sir Arthur Salter’s 
“Recovery.” Perhaps we will soon have a new 
scale of literary evaluation. 


It seems appropriate, for some reason, that the 
author of such a giddy, reckless tome as “Merrily 
I Go to Hell” should merrily go to jail. That’s 
what really happened recently to Lady Mary 
Cameron, but it’s not quite so bad as it sounds. 
There was an automobile accident and a fine im- 
posed by an unsympathetic judge. She didn’t 
think she was to blame, and refused to pay the 
fine. Said the unfeeling magistrate, “Fifty dollars 
or three days.” Said Lady Mary sweetly, “I'd 
just as lief go to jail, if you don’t mind. I’ve 
never been in jail, and I might get some inter- 
esting material for my next book.” She was 
vastly enjoying her stay, and was killing a 
few insect visitors with her slipper when word 
came that friends had furnished bail. She was 
furious. 


Just because you’re on a diet, there’s no reason 
you shouldn’t enjoy your food, is the belief of 
Dr. Paul Reboux of France, who in his recent 
book, “Diet for Epicures,” tells you how to count 
the calories and be happy at the same time. It is 
his belief that many physicians confine their 
patients to rigid and monotonous diets because 
they lack the knowledge or the imagination to 
work out liberal and attractive menus. The 
author has worked in collaboration with many 
famous Continental chefs. There seems to be a 
vogue for attractively written books on diet and 
cooking. Eleanor Early, who wields a mean 
skillet at her home in Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
chusetts, has written a beginners’ cook book which 
she calls “What Every Girl Should Know.” Others 
who believe in a union of cooking and letters are 
Don Marquis, of spaghetti sauce fame; “Bob” 
Davis of the Sun, who prepares Far Eastern 
dishes for his friends; and Tom Daly of Phila- 
delphia, he of the memorable “Carlotta,” who sets 
forth his recipes for pancakes and scrapple in 
tantalizing verse. . . . 


Harold Rowntree is an inventor. He has pat- 
ented almost two hundred devices, some of which 
have been of great value in the construction of 
elevators and street cars. Now he has turned his 
attention to political machinery, and with 
Beatrice McCree has penned an opus yclept 
“Smash the Political Machine.” id ae 
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Quotes from New Books 


“More than any other man Mark Twain brought 
the spirit of the West into our literature. . . . 

“It may safely be said that the autobiographical 
element was never absent from the best things 
he wrote. When he deals with the life of the 
West he knew as a boy, a West which was al- 
ready becoming legendary, his work achieves the 
quality of timelessness. o's 

“It was when he pushed his memory back to 
his own boyhood that he arrived at the imperish- 
able materials of his art. “The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer’ took a long time to write. Begun 
first as a play in 1872, it was published in 1876. 
It is one of his masterpieces, the life of a boy 
written not from the boy point of view but as a 
boy story for mature readers. a 
Maxine or American Lirerature. By Thomas H. 
— New York: The Century Company, 
1932, 


“And so ‘Le Livre de mon ami’ marks still 
more clearly his revolt against science. ‘Our 
world is full of pharmacists who fear the imagina- 
tion,’ he [Anatole France] cries, ‘and very wrong 
they are. With all its falsehoods, it is imagina- 
tion which sows all beauty, all virtue in the 
world. Only through it are we great. O mothers! 
have no fear that it will destroy your children! 
On the contrary it will keep them from vulgur 
faults and facile mstakes.’ 


“Imagination is everything. ‘Not by the faculty 
of laughter does man rise above the animals, but 
by the gift of dreaming. The story-teller remakes 
the world after his own fashion, and gives to lesser 
men, to the simple, to children, a chance to make 


it over in theirs.” Awnatrore France—Tue Minp 
AND THE Man. By Lewis Piaget Shanks. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 


“There is nothing fresh to report from the 
studio. I find it a little difficult to get the story 
I want for my picture, ‘Eighty Minutes.’ I think 
I told you about this before. I want the picture 
to run just as long as the story runs, that is to 
say, all the action takes place in eighty minutes, 
and you have no idea how difficult it is to com- 
press a story without the bits that lead up. 

“I wanted to start right away with a murder 
and a chase, but if I do this I can’t get the neces- 
sary introductions of character, and so I have 
got to start it from another angle and allow my- 
self ten minutes to plant the characters before 
the real action begins. 

“In a play like this, one of the most difficult 
things is to give the occupation of the principal 
character, and that is really holding me up. I can 
make him a real estate agent or a banker, but if 


I make him a banker, I’ve got to fit the action 
into banking hours, which means daylight, and as 
it is necessary to have a night sequence I am a 
little stuck, but I think I shall overcome that diffi- 
culty.” My Hottywoop Diary. The Last Work 
of Edgar Wallace. London: Hutchinson and 
Company (Publishers), Ltd. 


“The temper with which he [James Branch 
Cabell] approaches all these themes has from the 
first been ironic, so much so that he regularly 
distresses readers who prefer to have their 
romances entirely romantic. His heroes are not 
forever heroes. The tide turns with them and 
the sun sets, and the flower fades. Perhaps he 
early learned to glory in his disillusionment, at 
least he has never relaxed into credulity. Con- 
sequently he does not tell his stories with an 
abandoned rush of narrative. They move on 
deliberate feet, their episodes rounded out with a 
steady-handed art. 

“Always Mr. Cabell interprets the action in the 
terms of a spectator who knows that though 
ecstasy is supreme, it is also vain. At the same 
time, there is that in his constitution which will 
not let him merely strip and dissect. He must 
adorn while he analyzes.” James Brancn CABELL. 
By Carl Van Doran. (New and Revised Edition.) 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 
1932. 


“Thomas [Carlyle] was free to read and write 
all day long in the quiet of the desolate hills, with 
frequent intervals of meditation over his favorite 
clay pipes. For exercise he cut firewood 
wandered indifferent to cold and rain among the 
boggy hills in the wooden clogs of his childhood, 
and in fair weather rode on horseback with Jane. 
Jane was kept busy directing her maid-of-all 
work, and planning for the needs of a household 
dependent upon a weekly carrier from Dumfries 
for food supplies as well as mail. 

“Now and then she had to turn her hand to 
cooking some special dish for her husband, whom 
a delicate stomach made fastidious about cleanli- 
ness and quality. Unable to eat bread made by 
the maid or the Dumfries baker, Carlyle, accus- 
tomed to seeing his mother and sisters turn their 
hands to anything, casually asked his wife to bake 
some for him. Jane, whom a frail constitution 
had excused from all but the lightest household 
tasks, was naturally dismayed, even injured by 
such a request. ut her husband relentlessly 
argued that a woman of brains could do anything 
and handed her Cobbett’s Cottage Economy. 
Cantytze. By Emery Neff. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1932. 





